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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial 
Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

EFFECTIVE  STRESS  MANAGEMENT  FOR  TEACHERS: 
A  WORKSHOP  MODEL 

By 

Martha  Moore  Peters 
June  19  81 
Chairman:     Donald  L.  Avila 

Major  Department:     Foundations  of  Education 

Teacher  burnout  is  a  growing  problem  in  American 
education.     It  causes  many  teachers  to  leave  teaching  and 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  many  others  who  stay.  Stress 
is  the  major  cause  of  teacher  burnout. 

This  dissertation  reviews  the  literature  on  stress  and 
stress  regulation  and  uses  this  research  to  create  a  series 
of  four  workshops  designed  to  improve  the  stress  management 
skills  of  teachers  to  help  them  avoid  burnout.  These 
workshops,  which  synthesize  theory  and  method  from  many 
fields  to  provide  information  and  techniques  for  immediate 
use,  are  carefully  developed  and  explained.     The  favorable 
data  from  three  different  pilot  studies  which  measured  the 
effectiveness  of  these  workshops  are  then  reviewed.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  potential 
for  future  research  on  stress  management  for  teachers. 

The  workshops  blend  lecture,  discussion,  small  group 
interaction  and  illustrative  exercises,   to  provide 
instruction  in  stress  theory  and  management  techniques. 
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Alternating  lecture  with  active  participation  provides  an 
understanding  of  stress  theory  and  management  techniques 
as  well  as  instruction  and  experience  in  applying  both. 

The  First  Workshop  provides  an  overview  of  stress 
theory,  a  description  of  stress  symptoms,  and  some 
techniques  for  managing  a  stress  response.     It  reviews  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  three  components  of  the  stress 
phenomenon  and  challenges  participants  to  identify  their 
stressors,  stress  responses,  and  levels  of  stress 
accumulation. 

The  Second  Workshop  presents  five  key  mental  moderators 
of  stress:     expectation  and  information,  control, 
flexibility,  challenge/commitment,   and  humor.  Instruction, 
exercises  and  discussion  illustrate  each. 

Social  support  is  the  theme  of  the  Third  Workshop.  The 
importance  of  social  support  as  a  stress  manager  and  the 
potential  of  professional  support  groups  are  emphasized. 
Communication  techniques  that  facilitate  positive  interpersonal 
relationships  are  introduced  to  the  entire  class  and 
practiced  by  participants  in  small  groups. 

The  Fourth  V7orkshop  offers  theoretical  and  practical 
suggestions  designed  to  decrease  stress  in  the  classroom. 
It  takes  skills  and  concepts  developed  in  the  preceding 
workshops  and  focuses  them  on  classroom  planning  and 
management. 

Each  workshop  includes  extensive  and  specific 
directions  to  the  instructor  so  that  it  can  be  repeated 
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easily.     Each  also  includes  a  reading  list  to  facilitate 
further  exploration  of  the  topics  covered.     Although  these 
workshops  are  designed  to  be  presented  sequentially,  each 
can  be  presented  alone. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EFFECTIVE  STRESS 
MANAGEMENT  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a  workshop  model 

for  stress  management  to  be  taught  in  a  teacher  education 

program. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Teaching,  like  any  other  professional  activity,  is 
stressful.     Any  job  that  involves  responsibility  for  others,  : 
constant  alertness,   strong  and  sometimes  conflicting  skill 
demands,  and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  continuously 
changing  circumstances  will  be  stressful.     The  stressful 
aspects  of  the  professional  lives  of  air  traffic  controllers 
and  medical  care  personnel  have  been  substantially  documented 
(Cobb     &    Alose,   1973;  Hay    &     O'Ken,  1977).     Long  term 
stressful  experiences  in  any  profession  lead  to  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion  and,   ultimately,  to  burn  out.  The 
causes  of  stress  in  teaching  are  many  and  they  have  been 
recently  identified  and  described.     If  not  managed  properly, 
these  factors  can  and  do  lead  to  teacher  burnout. 

Modern  education  needs  to  recognize  that  the  daily 
classroom  environment  encountered  by  most  teachers  is  a 
stress  producer.     Aggressive,  hostile,  or  noncooperative 
children,  concern  for  student  learning,  anxiety  about 
self  adequacy  in  difficult  teaching  situations,  and  faculty 
relationships  are  major  stressors   (Keavney  &  Sinclair,  1978; 
Pratt,   1978) .     Increased  vandalism  and  school  violence  : 
accelerate  burnout  for  many  teachers   (Bloch,   1978;  McGuire, 
19  79) .     The  low  salary  that  most  teachers  are  paid  is  an 
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additional  source  of  stress  to  many  teachers  (Scrivens, 
1979)  . 

Anyone  who  has  worked  under  stressful  conditions  for 
a  long  period  will  recognize  the  symptoms  of  burnout: 
complete  mental,  physical  and  emotional  exhaustion. 
Teachers  report  that  this  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
professional  apathy  and  disillusionment  (Scrivens,  1979). 
Teacher  burnout  has  two  significant  manifestations:  quitting 
the  classroom  and  diminished  professional  effectiveness. 

Quitting  as  a  response  to  burnout  is  a  logical 
culmination  of  the  normal  desire  to  escape  the  stress 
producing  situation.     Many  teachers  are  choosing  this  option. 
Burnout  has  been  cited  as  a  major  reason  why  teachers  choose 
to  leave  teaching  and  to  pursue  other  careers   (Bardo,  1979; 
Newell,   19  79) .  Quitting  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  in 
some  school  districts   (Sparks,   1979).  For  example,  record 
numbers  of  teachers  are  voluntarily  leaving  their  profession 
in  Southern  California   (Bardo,   1979).     A  major  reason  given 
by  most  of  these  departing  teachers  is  fear  for  their 
physical  and  mental  health   (Bardo,   1979;  McGuire,  1979; 
Newell,  1979;  Walsh,   1979).     This  response  is  increasingly 
being  chosen  by  experienced  teachers  causing  our  schools  to 
lose  precisely  those  it  can  least  afford  to  do  without. 

Diminished  effectiveness  in  the  classroom  is  the  other 
primary  result  of  teacher  burnout.     Although  this  factor  may 
be  harder  to  measure,  it  is  as  insidious  as  the  exodus  of 
qualified  teachers .  Burned  out  teachers  lack  the  professional 
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creativity  and  vitality  to  help  students  learn  (Sparks, 
1979).     These  teachers  manifest  professional  apathy  and 
disillusionment  instead  of  using  their  experience  and 
skills  to  help  their  students  and  colleagues  respond  to 
the  challenges  of  the  modern  classroom.     Burned  out 
teachers,  particularly  those  who  have  suffered  physical 
attacks  from  students,  become  passive,  rigid  and  moderately 
obsessional   (Bloch,   1978) — all  of  which  are  inconsistent 
with  quality  teaching.     Keavney  and  Sinclair   (1978)  also 
found  that  teacher  anxiety,  which  is  a  symptom  of  stress, 
is  related  to  a  negative  affective  classroom  environment. 
Both  are  clearly  detrimental  to  learning. 

Sylvester   (1977,  p.   72)   called  stress  "the  worst  health 
problem  teachers  have  to  contend  with."     His  statement  is 
supported  by  the  19  78  Chicago  Teachers  Union  Study  of  Stress 
Producing  Factors  which  found  that  increasing  numbers  of 
teachers  were  suffering  from  physical  and  mental  illness  as 
a  result  of  job  related  stress   (Newell,  1979). 

Another  typical  response  to  burnout  is  a  need  to  rest. 
Rest  is  an  important  way  to  deal  with  stress  because  it  is 
commonly  recognized  as  one  of  the  body's  most  efficient  ways 
of  healing  itself.     Studies  show  that  teachers  are 
increasingly  using  this  tool.     Bardo   (1979)    found  that  high 
rates  of  absenteeism  and  an  abnormal  desire  for  vacations 
were  common  experiences  of  teachers  suffering  from  burnout. 
A  recent  survey  reported  in  the  journal  Instructor  noted  that 
one-third  of  the  teachers  who  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
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had  taken  most  of  their  sick  leave  as  a  response  to  job 
related  stress   (Newell,  1979). 

Rest  is  probably  the  only  tool  that  most  teachers  know 
about  for  managing  their  stress.     Unfortunately,  rest 
usually  produces  only  short  term  benefits  because  teachers 
typically  must  return  to  the  same  stressful  situations  after 
their  vacations,  sick  leaves  and  unexcused  absences. 
Teachers  thus  need  more  than  rest  to  cope  with  their  stressors. 
They  also  need  preparation   (Bloch,   1978)   and  an  array  of 
additional  tools  for  managing  stress.     A  series  of  workships 
can  introduce,  explain  and  demonstrate  a  number  of  effective 
stress  management  devices. 

Components  of  Stress 

A  vital  and  initial  part  of  any  systematic  attempt  to 
manage  stress  must  be  an  understanding  of  the  components  of 
the  stress  phenomenon.     The  term  stress  is  used  by  many 
disciplines  to  connote  many  things.     A  good  way  to  iinderstand 
stress  is  to  analyze  it  in  terms  of  its  three  identifiable 
components:     stressor,  stress  response,  and  stress. 

Stressor.     An  event  or  situation,  positive  or  negative, 
that  causes  a  stress  response  is  a  stressor. 

The  determination  of  a  stressor  is  dependent  on  the 
perception  of  each  individual  and  not  on  any  objective 
criteria.     As  perceptual  psychology  demonstrates,  the  same 
objective  event  will  be  perceived  differently  by  different 
persons.     Each  person  will  act  in  accordance  to  his  or  her 
perceptions  of  the  event  rather  than  to  any  objective  reality 
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(Combs,  Richards,   &  Richards,  1976).     What  is  threatening 
to  one  person  may  be  stimulating  to  another  and  infuriating 
to  someone  else. 

The  perceptual  field     is  more  dynamic  than  the  objective 
physical  world  because  it  includes  cultural  background, 
values,   feelings,  past  experiences,  and  anticipation  of 
future  outcomes  as  well  as  perceptions  of  the  physical  world. 
Perceptions  of  the  physical  world  are  fluid  and  depend  both 
on  learned  patterns  of  organization  of  the  world  and  on 
current  needs   (Combs,  Avila  &  Purky,   19  71;  Combs,  Richards, 
&  Richards,   1976) . 

The  intensity  of  a  stressor  is  determined  by  the  same 
individual  factors.     It  is  necessary  to  have  a  perception 
of  change  to  have  a  stressor  and  the  meaning  attributed  to 
that  change  by  the  person  determines  whether  the  event  is 
a  stressor.     The  physiological  response  is  essentially  the 
same  in  all  people  once  the  perception  of  a  stressor  occurs 
(Lazarus,   1966;  Selye,  1976b). 

Stress  Response.     The  stress  response  is  the  physical 
and  psychological  reaction  of  the  individual  to  a  stressor. 
It  begins  with  an  alarm  reaction  which  prepares  the  person 
to  either  fight  or  run.     Physical  changes  provide  extra 
energy  to  the  person  to  combat  the  perceived  danger.  There 
is  also  a  stress  response  which  occurs  when  a  stressor 
continues  over  time.     It  is  different  from  the  alarm  reaction. 
This  second  response  occurs  when  the  person  resists  the  '! 
stressor  and  returns  to  a  seeming  state  of  homeostasis  but 
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it  is  not  a  true  return  to  normal  balance.     Both  types  of 
stress  response  create  wear  and  tear  on  the  teacher  resulting 
in  the  accumulation  of  stress  which  leads  to  burnout  (Henry 
&  Stephens ,   1977) . 

Stress .  The  term  teacher  burnout  describes  the  way  a 
teacher  feels  after  accumulating  much  stress  in  his  or  her 
body.  It  also  describes  the  physical  process  of  stress 
buildup.  This  occurs  in  two  ways:  through  the  triggering 
of  a  stress  response  that  cannot  be  acted  upon;  or  through 
an  adaptation  that  requires  the  body  to  use  its  energy 
to  maintain  a  false  state  of  equilibrium. 

The  occurrence  of  the  stress  response  in  a  situation  in 
which  one  is  prohibited  from  reacting  naturally  leaves  a 
chemical  change  in  the  body.     This  is  one  source  of  stress. 
The  physiological  changes  mobilize  the  body's  energy  either 
to  escape  the  danger  presented  by  the  stressor  or  to  fight 
the  danger  to  the  maximum  of  one's  ability.     An  example  is 
a  teacher  threatened  by  a  superior,  colleague,  parent  or 
student.     The  teacher  perceives  the  threat  and  internally 
signals  the  "danger"  to  his  or  her  body.     The  body  mobilizes 
to  protect  itself.     Blood  rushes  from  the  extremities  to 
the  head  and  trunk;  adrenal  glands  make  extra  energy  available. 
In  short,  the  body  prepares  to  escape  or  to  fight  the  danger. 
In  either  case  the  body  will  muster  all  of  its  power  for  the 
task   (Selye,   1976b;  Morse     &     Furst,  1978;  Pelletier,  1977). 

If  the  person  threatened  can  either  run  or  fight,  the 
chemical  changes  triggered  by  the  stressor  are  used  and  the 
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bodily  system  returns  to  an  equilibriiom.  Teachers,  however,  usually 
are  unable  to  run  from  these  situations  or  to  fight  these 
persons  openly.     Thus  the  changes  that  prepared  our  teachers 
for  the  emergency  are  not  neutralized  by  physical  activity. 
Instead,  they  stay  in  the  system  as  stress  (Bloomfield, 
Cain,   &  Jaffe,   1975) . 

Stress  can  also  result  from  adaptation.     Every  organism 
has  flexibility  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  This 
flexibility  is  necessary  for  survival.     Each  organism, 
however,  has  limits  on  its  elasticity  depending  upon  its 
health,  constitution,  diet,  training  and  other  past 
experiences   (Selye,   19  76b) .     When  a  stressor  continues  its 
threat  over  time,  the  organism  must  adapt.     While  continuing 
to  protect  itself,  the  body  must  return  to  a  fimctional 
state  of  equilibrium. 

In  order  to  return  to  a  general  state  of  equilibrium, 
the  threat  must  be  isolated  to  protect  the  body  from  it. 
Energy  and  resources  are  consumed  in  continuing  to  isolate 
and  fight  the  danger.     Although  equilibrium  appears  to 
return  through  this  adaptation,  it  is  false  because  the  full 
energy  and  resources  of  the  body  are  not  able  to  return  to 
normal  functioning.     The  strain  on  the  body  caused  by  the 
continuing  adaptation  to  the  stressor  results  in  a  stress 
buildup.     Loss  of  energy  and  breakdown  of  vital  organs 
characterize  this  stress  accumulation.     The  resource  and 
energy  drain  ultimately  result  in  stress  diseases  and  a 
general  "burnout." 
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The  Present  Study 
One  way  to  combat  the  deleterious  effects  of  stress 
is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  stressful  aspects  of  their 
jobs.     People  who  are  prepared  to  undergo  stressful  - 
situations  have  fewer  diseases  than  do  those  who  are  less 
prepared  (Cassel,  1970).     This  preparation  could  be  done 
in  workshops  on  stress  management  designed  to  teach  ways  to 
handle  personal  and  classroom  stressors  more  effectively. 
A  background  in  the  theoretical,  physical  and  mental  aspects 
of  stress  control  would  help  prepare  teachers  to  encounter 
stressors  without  becoming  "burned  out."     It  would  also  aid 
those  teachers  who  are  "burned  out." 

Mental  attitude  has  much  to  do  with  the  number  and 
effect  of  stressors   (Simonton,  iMa t thews -Siraonton,  & 
Creighton,   1978).     While  all  people  react  to  stressors  in  the 
same  physiological  way,  not  everyone  perceives  the  same 
situation  as  threatening.     By  increasing  awareness  of  stressors 
in  their  environment  and  their  responses  to  these  stressors, 
teachers  will  be  better  able  to  control  them. 

This  proposed  workshop  series  will  also  examine  physical 
techniques  for  stress  reduction  and  the  effectiveness  of 
social  support  systems  on  the  stress  reaction.  Coping 
with  stress  personally  and  making  the  classroom  environment 
less  stressful  will  be  the  dual  focus  for  these  workshops. 

This  study  will  be  a  workshop  development  applying 
existing  research  in  stress  theory  to  the  problem  of  teacher 
burnout.  Pilot  field  testing  rather  than  formal  hypothesis  testing 
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has  been  done.     The  following  assumptions  are  basic  to 
this  study: 

1.  If  teachers  are  more  aware  of  the  effects  of  stress  and 
their  own  stress  reactions,   they  will  be  more  able  to  control 
stress  responses. 

2.  If  teachers  have    an    understanding  of  and  methods  for 
coping  with  stress,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  suffer  stress 
diseases  and  teacher  burnout. 

3.  If  teachers  are  less  stressed,  they  will  have  more  energy 
for  teaching. 

4.  Less  stressful  classroom  environments  will  benefit  both 
teachers  and  students. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  literature  to  be  reviewed  focuses  on  stress  theory 
and  on  stress  reducers.     The  theoretical  section  includes  a 
description  of  the  physiological  factors  in  the  stress 
response  and  in  the  accumulation  of  negative  effects  which 
lead  to  physical  and  mental  burnout.     This  review  will  include 
research  from  other  helping  professions.     It  will  also  include 
pertinent  animal  studies. 

The  effectiveness  of  various  techniques  for  reducing 
the  effects  of  stress  will  be  reviewed.     Three  major  content 
areas  are      the  effects  of  mental  attitude  on  stress, 
various  physical  elements  that  reduce  stress  accumulation, 
and  the  effect  of  social  support  systems  on  the  stress 
reaction. 
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Design  of  the  Study 

The  workshops  will  be  divided  into  four  sessions:  an 
introduction  to  stress  theory  and  physical  moderators  of 
stress;  mental  techniques  for  reducing  the  deleterious 
effects  of  stress;  social  support  and  stress;  and  the 
classroom  dynamic  and  stress.     Information  and  experience 
will  be  integrated  by  alternative  lecture-discussion  methods 
of  teaching  with  experiential  activities  and  simulations 
of  stressful  situations.     The  focus  in  each  area  is 
pragmatic;  i.e.,  the  workshops  will  be  designed  to  take 
what  is  known  about  stress  and  coping  mechanisms  and  apply 
this  knowledge  to  teaching  situations  to  reduce  potential 
susceptibility  to  teacher  burnout. 

The  focus  in  the  first  workshop  will  be  on  identifying 
stressors  in  one's  life  and  job  and  on  becoming  aware  of  one's 
own  stress  response  and  symptoms.     Stress,  its  causes, 
effects,  and  long  term  results,  will  be  analyzed  with  the 
objectives  of  identifying  ways  to  lessen  the  adverse  effects 
of  stress  and  of  appreciating  the  positive  aspects  of  the  stress 
response  as  a  warning  system.     Some  specific  techniques  for 
reducing  the  stress  response  and  stress  effects  will  be 
introduced.     The  importance  of  diet  and  exercise  will  be 
explained  in  the  context  of  the  physiological  model  of  stress. 

The  second  workshop  will  explore  specific  mental 
attitudes  that  affect  a  stress  response  both  positively  and 
negatively.     Mental  processes  that  will  be  examined  include 
the  use  of  mental  imagery,  an    exercise  on  flexibility  of 
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perception,  and  the  use  of  words  and  devices  such  as  scheduling 
to  gain  a  sense  of  control     and  to  recognize  the  ways  we 
can  detrimentally  perceive  of  ourselves  as  helpless  in 
stressful  situations. 

In  the  third  workshop  relevant  research  on  social 
support  systems  will  be  related  to  stress  management.  This 
workshop  will  employ  communications  techniques  to  establish 
and  enhance  social  support  systems.     Work  in  small  groups 
will  facilitate  interpersonal  interaction  and  allow  practice 
with  the  communication  techniques.     Teachers  will  also  be 
encouraged  to  explore  their  personal  support  systems. 

A  major  emphasis  in  the  fourth  workshop  when  the  course 
turns  to  applying  stress  theory  to  the  classroom  will  be 
on  finding  ways  to  use  the  students '  energy  cycles 
beneficially  rather  than  fighting  them  and  creating  a 
stressful  classroom  environment.     Regulation  of  the  energy 
level  in  the  classroom  will  be  examined  with  an  emphasis  on 
increasing  awareness  of  the  students  needs  to  have  stimulating 
activity  or  calming  exercises.     Expectations  and  feedback 
models  will  be  explored.     There  will  be  a  reiteration  of  the 
teacher's  role  as  group  leader  and  the  consensual  process  of 
education. 

Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  their 
effectiveness  in  dealing  with  stressors  by  keeping  a  diary 
throughout  the  workshop  series.     They  will  be  instructed  to 
use  the  exercises  developed  in  the  workshops  in  their  daily 
activities . 
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Instructions  will  be  included  throughout  each 
workshop  for  easy  replication  of  each  workshop  by 
interested  workshop  leaders.     In  addition,  bibliographies 
and  easily  reproduced  handouts  will  be  included  for 
each  workshop. 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 
In  order  to  manage  stress  effectively  there  are  two 
areas  of  research  that  must  be  explored.     One  is  the 
research  on  the  stress  response;  the  other  is  research  on 
moderators  of  the  stress  response.     An  understanding  of  the 
stress  response  must  include  physiological  and  psychological 
dimensions.     Moderators  of  the  stress  response  fall  into 
three  broad  categories:     physical  moderators,  psychological 
or  attitudinal  moderators,  and  environmental  moderators 
such  as  social  support. 

The  Stress  Response 
Stress  is  a  term  with  many  connotations  both  in 
research  articles  and  in  general  public  use.     For  clarity, 
a  stressor  or  stressful  event  or  situation  refers  to  a 
casual  parameter,   stress  response  refers  to  the 
psychological  and  physiological  change  that  results  from 
perception  of  a  stressor,  and  stress  refers  to  a  change 
from  the  physical  and  psychological  state  of  homeostasis 
that  persists  in  the  organism  as  the  result  of  a  stress 
response . 

The  accumulation  of  stress  from  a  continuing  resistance 
to  a  stressor  is  the  cause  of  many  physical  and  mental 
disorders    (Burchfield,   1979;   Garfield,   J., 1979;    Henry  & 
Stephens,   1977;  Pelletier,   1977;  Selye,   1976b;  Simonton, 
Matthews-Simonton,   &  Creighton,   1978).     Burchfield  (1979) 
theorizes  that  this  is  actually  a  failure  to  adapt.  Henry 
&     Stephens   (1977)   differentiate  between  two  types  of 
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responses  and  subsequently  two  types  of  stress  diseases, 
those  of  active  confrontation  and  those  that  Selye  (1976b) 
refers  to  as  a  result  of  continued  adaptation.     The  latter 
has  also  been  referred  to  as  a  state  caused  by  perceptions 
of  helplessness  (Seligman,  1975). 

Hans  Selye,  an  endocrinologist,  did  much  of  the  early 
work  with  stress.     He  defined  and  named  the  phenomenon 
stress.     His  theory  of  stress  is  the  one  referred  to  most 
frequently    (Selye,  1976b;  Pelletier,  1977). 

Selye   (1976b)   states  that  physical  stressors  and 
psychological  stressors  create  the  same  stress  response,  an 
integrated  response  he  calls  the  General  Adaptation  Syndrome 
(GAS) .     This  nonspecific  physiological  response  occurs 
whenever  a  person  or  animal  must  adapt  to  significant 
change.     It  involves  a  signal  by  the  hypothalamus  to  the 
pituitary  gland  which  produces  adrenocorticotropic 
hormone   (ACTH)  which  stimulates  the  adrenals  to  release 
corticoids.     This  process  provides  the  organism  with  energy 
and  alerts  it  to  a  state  of  preparedness  to  help  the  person 
or  animal  survive  dangerous  situations. 

Selye   (1976b)   theorizes  three  stages  in  the  stress 
response:     alarm,  resistance,  and  exhaustion.     If  the 
stressor  is  acute  and  not  chronic  there  is  no  need  for 
reaction  beyond  the  initial  alarm  stage  just  described. 
This  part  of  Selye 's  GAS  is  similar  to  Cannon's  Fight  or 
Flight  response   (1953) .     If  an  active  response  of  running 
or  fighting  occurs,  the  person  or  animal  enters  a  state  of 
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relaxation  following  the     exertion  and  subsequently  the 
physiological  system  returns  to  a  normal  homeostatic  state 
(Pelletier,   1977) .     Most  of  the  time  in  western 
industrialized  cultures,  however,  it  is  not  socially 
appropriate  to  respond  to  a  stressor  by  either  running  or 
fighting.     Instead,  the  more  socially  acceptable  course 
is  to  submerge  the  response  and  act  unaffected  (Bloomfield 
et  al.,  1975).     When  this  reoccurs  repeatedly,  it  can  cause 
wear  and  tear  on  the  person  and  physical  or  mental  disease 
may  result   (Henry  &  Stephens,   1977;  Hurst     et  al.,  1979; 
Selye,   1976b) . 

If  the  stressor  continues,  the  organism  will  enter  a 
state  of  resistance   (Selye,   1976b) .  During  this  time  the 
person  or  animal  will  appear  to  have  returned  to  a  normal 
state  of  homeostasis.     Internally,  however,  the  price  of 
adaptation  to  an    ongoing  stressor  is  high.     The  adrenals 
become  enlarged,  the  thymus  shrinks,   the  white  blood  cells 
decrease  in  quantity  with  the  eosinophils   (a  type  of  large 
white  blood  cell)   virtually  disappearing,  the  kidneys 
sustain  damage,  blood  pressure  increases  and  ulcers  form  in 
the  stomach  and  the  digestive  tract.     With  the  shrinkage  of 
the  thymus  and  the  decreased  activity  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  the  immune  system  functions  less  effectively  than  it 
would  in  a  state  of  homeostasis.     An  increase  in  disease  and 
psychological  symptoms  or  both  occurs    (Wolf  &  Goodell,  1968). 

The  occurrence  of  disease  is  characteristic  of  the 
last  stage  of  the  GAS  exhaustion.     Seyle  postulates  that 
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each  person  has  a  limited  amount  of  adaptation  energy. 
Once  this  is  used  the  organism  dies.     In  the  exhaustion 
stage  there  is  a  reoccurrence  of  the  alarm  reaction  and  then 
a  steady  and  rapid  decline.     Stress  disease  emerges  in  one 
of  its  forms  such  as  cancer,  diabetes,  ulcers  or  heart 
problems.     If  the  process  is  not  treated  or  if  there  is  not 
enough  adaptation  energy  left,  the  animal  or  person  dies. 

The  results  Selye  describes  as  characteristic  of  the 
resistance  stage  and  the  exhaustion  stage  correspond  to 
symptoms  of  helplessness   (Seligman,  1975) .     Animals  that  can 
respond  actively  to  stressors  develop  different  diseases 
than  animals  that  are  helpless  to  act   (Henry  &  Stephens, 
19  77) .     Those  that  are  helpless  to  respond  develop  the  same 
diseases  that  Selye  confirms  occur  during  the  exhaustion 
stage   (1976a,  1976b) . 

Sklar  and  Anisman   (1980)   put  rats  with  cancer  tiimors  in 
a  socially  stressful  situation.     Those  rats  that  fought  had 
their  tumors  stay  the  same  size  or  shrink  while  those  who 
acted  helpless  had  an  increase  in  tumor  size.     A  study  of 
paired  squirrel  monkeys  where  one  monkey  was  yoked  and  the 
other  monkey  could  actually  respond  to  attempt  to  avoid  the 
stressor,  an  electrical  shock       (Corley,  Shiel,  Path,  Mauch, 
&  Greenhoot,  19  7  3),  found  that  the  reaction  of  an  active 
controlling  animal  to  a  stressor  over  time  resulted  in  a 
different  physical  response  than  the  physical  response  of  an 
animal  who  was  yoked  and,  therefore,  helpless  to  respond. 
The  animal  with  a  "fighting  chance"  had  a  sympathetic 
adrenal  response  characteristic  of  the  alarm  reaction  and 
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the  fight  or  flight  response.     These  animals  outlasted  the 
helpless  yoked  monkeys  whose  physical  responses  were  those 
described  by  Selye  as  characteristic  of  the  resistance  and 
exhaustion  stages.     This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Selye 's 
(1976b)   theory  that  the  resistance  stage  is  more  adaptive 
and  allows  a  conservation  of  energy  not  possible  during  the 
alarm  reaction. 

Another  disagreement  with  Selye 's  theory  of  stress  is 
in  the  importance  placed  on  psychological  awareness  as 
necessary  or  unnecessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the  stress 
response.     Selye   (1976b)   theorizes  that  the  GAS  occurs  in 
response  to  either  a  physical  or  a  psychological  stressor. 
It  has  been  argued  that  a  psychological  awareness  of  threat  or 
change  must  occur  to  trigger  the  pituitary-adrenocortico  response 
(Burchfield,  1979;  Lazarus,  1977) .    Moreover,  physiological 
indicators  of  the  stress  response  were  found  in  seriously 
injured  and  dying  patients  who  had  conscious  awareness  but 

in  patients  with  the  same  level  of  serious  physical  injury 
who  did  not  gain  consciousness    (Lazarus,   1977)  . 

Any  change,  whether  positive   (eus tress)   or  negative 
(distress),  is  considered  to  cause  a  stress  response  (Holmes 
&    Rahe,  196  7;  Selye,  19  76b)  .  This  theory  has  prevailed  until 
recently.  Gersten,  Langner,  Eisenberg,  and  Orzeck  (1974)  examined 
stress  responses  in  children  as  recorded  by  their  mothers .  Their 
data  demonstrated  that  although  both  positive  and  negative  change 
elicited  symptoms  of  anxiety,  only  negatively  weighted  changes 
correlated  with  stress  symptoms.  Other  research  on  the  effect 
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of  life  changes  on  health  corroborate  these  results  (Johnson 

&     Sarason,  1979;  Lin,  Ensel,  Simeone,   &  Kuo,  1979; 
Mueller,  Edwards  &  Yaivis,   1977;  Vinokur     &    Selzer,  1975). 
These  studies  further  indicate  that  it  is  the  negative 
perception  of  a  stimulus  that  precipitates  the  stressor 
effect  and  not  change  per  se. 

Many  people  encounter  stressful  life  changes  and  stay 
healthy   (Hinkle,  1974).     Burchfield   (1979)   theorizes  that 
the  stress  response  described  by  Selye   (1976b)   in  the 
resistance  stage  is  not  an  adaptation  to  a  chronic  stressor 
but  a  maladaptation.     Burchfield  hypothesizes  that  the 
organism  must  achieve  three  goals  in  order  to  adapt 
satisfactorily.     They  are:     "maintenance  of  homeostasis, 
conservation  of  resources,  and  effective  defense  against 
stress"     (p.  663) .  She  finds  that  after  repeated  exposure 
to  the  chronic  stressor  the  organism  has  an  anticipatory 
response  that  prepares  for  the  stressor.     During  the 
stressful  situation  the  stress  response  actually  decreases 
and  the  organism  uses  coping  styles  that  lessen  the  impact 
of  the  stressor. 

Stress  and  Stress  Response  Moderators 
The  preceding  literature  on  the  stress  response  suggests 
three  logical  intervention  areas  for  managing  the  stressor 
effects.     One  is  physical  intervention,  the  second  is 
psychological  intervention,  and  the  third  is  an 
environmental  intervention.  Physical  intervention  includes 
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physical  exercise  and  relaxation  to  aid  the  organism  in  its 
return  to  a  normal  homeostatic  state,  physical  mediation 
during  the  stress  response  to  decrease  it,  and  a  healthy 
diet  to  keep  the  organism  strong  and  resistant  to  an 
exaggeration  of  the  stress  response.  Psychological 
intervention  involves  attitudes  and  learned  patterns  for 
problem  solving.     Environmental  intervention  is  referred  to 
in  the  literature  as  the  moderating  effect  of  a  strong 
social  support  system  and/or  systematic  change  of  the  stressor 
stimulus . 

Physical  Mediators  of  the  Stress  Response 

Physical  exercise.     Physical  exercise  is  commonly 
recommended  as  a  stress  mediator   (Cooper,   19  70;  Cousins, 
1979;  McQuade  &  Aikman,   1974;  Pelletier,  1977; 
Selye,  1976b;  Simonton  et  al.,  1978).     Inferential  data  on 
the  usefulness  of  exercise  in  managing  stress  are  strong. 
Exercise  strengthens  the  body  and  activity  keeps  the 
physical  system  effective.     Applying  exercise  to  high 
anxiety  students  Driscoll   (1976)   found  that  of  his  six 
conditions  for  reducing  anxiety,  the  one  that  used  physical 
exertion  combined  with  positive  visual  imagery  was  the  most 
effective.     Farquah   (1978)   credits  exercise  with  having  a 
protective  effect  that  decreases  the  risk  of  stress  related 
heart  problems.     Exercise  has  been  found  to  decrease 
insomnia  which  is  a  stress  symptom  (Broman,   19  80) .     It  has 
a  positive  effect  on  the  physical  condition  of  individuals 
who  are  coronary-prone  which  is  a  stress-related  condition. 
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Exercise  also  changes  the  behavior  patterns  of  these 
individuals  from  high  stress  inducing  to  less  stressful 
functioning   (Blumenthal ,  Williams,  Sanders,  Redford  & 
Wallace,   1980) . 

If  physical  exercise  alone  were  the  prescription  for 
stress  management,  athletes  would  not  have  any  problem  with 
stress  but  in  recent  years  more  coaches  and  athletes  have 
become  interested  in  stress  management  because  stress  has  a 
negative  effect  on  athletic  performance   (Feltz     &  Landers, 
1980) ,  and  many  athletes  do  experience  a  great  deal  of 
stress.     The  opposite  of  exercise,  relaxation,  is  a  physical 
technique  used  by  athletes  and  others  to  reduce  the 
negative  effects  of  the  stress  response   (Benson,  1975; 
Bloomfield     et  al . ,  1975;  Jacobson,  1967). 

Relaxation  techniques.     Relaxation  techniques  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  either  physical  or  mental.  In 
both  cases  cognitive  processes  are  active  in  achieving  a 
physical  state  of  relaxation.     Jacobson 's   (1938)  progressive 
relaxation  directs  awareness  of  tension  to  the  ways  one 
creates  this  tension  through  contracting  and  relaxing 
different  muscle  groups.     He  has  used  this  type  of 
relaxation  with  success  as  measured  by  case  histories  and 
personal  reports   (Jacobson,   1967) . 

Wolpe's   (1974)   systematic  desensitization  uses  training 
in  deep  muscle  relaxation  paired  with  a  systematic 
introduction  of  imagined  stimuli  that  are  in  a  hierarchical 
order  from  least  to  most  stressful.     Having  a  person 
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mentally  experience  more  and  more  fearful  situations  while 
in  a  state  of  relaxation  makes  the  stimuli  become  less 
threatening. 

Mental  techniques  can  also  result  in  a  physical  state 
of  rest.     Examples  are  Benson's   (1975)   relaxation  response 
and  Transcendental  Meditation   (Bloomfield  et  al . ,  19  75; 
Wallace,   1970;  Orme- Johnson ,  1973).     Benson's  technique 
uses  a  process  of  slowing  down  breathing  and  then  repeating 
a  word  over  and  over.     The  Transcendental  Meditation 
technique  is  an  Eastern  form  of  mantra  meditation  learned 
through  personal  instruction  from  a  trained  teacher.  During 
the  Transcendental  Meditation  technique  the  level  of  rest, 
measured  by  a  decrease  in  oxygen  consiimption,  was  found 
to  be  twice  as  deep  as  the  relaxation  gained  during  sleep 
(Wallace,   1970)  .     Adjustment  to  aversive  stimuli  was  made 
more  quickly  by  people  practicing  the  Transcendental 
Meditation  technique   (Orme- Johnson,  19  73)  .     Its  use  for 
psychiatric  clients  was  an  aid  to  therapy   (Carrington  & 
Ephron,  1975;  Gleuck  &  Stobel,   1975).     This  technique  has 
also  been  helpful  for  persons  suffering  from  high  blood 
pressure   (Benson  &  Wallace,   1972).     These  studies  indicate 
the  effectiveness  of  meditation  in  achieving  rest  and 
relaxation  and  the  effects  of  this  relaxation  on  reducing 
the  effect  of  stress.     A  state  of  relaxation  is  the  opposite 
of  the  physical  parameters  of  the  stress  response 
(Bloomfield  et  al.,  1975). 
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Bali   (1979),  in  a  study  of  the  effect  of  relaxation  on 
blood  pressure  and  anxiety,  found  that  both  progressive 
relaxation  and  relaxation  using  a  mantra  decrease  anxiety 
and  blood  pressure.     Breathing  exercises  added  to  these 
techniques  increased  the  effectiveness  of  each  response. 
He  also  found  that  there  was  no  correlation  between  the 
decrease  in  blood  pressure  and  the  decrease  in  anxiety. 

Breathing  techniques .     Awareness  of  breathing  and  the 
conscious  slowing  of  breathing  are  used  as  a  relaxation 
technique  in  biofeedback  (Grim,  1971) .  Breathing  exercises 
have  been  used  to  aid  other  techniques   (Bali,   1979;  Benson, 
1975) .     It,  along  with  sensitivity  to  muscle  tensing  and 
the  immediate  use  of  relaxation,  is  a  way  to  short 
circuit  a  full  blown  stress  response   (Pelletier,  1977) . 

Dietary  effects.     Diet  is  another  important  stress 
controller.     One  way  it  helps  a  person  is  through  providing 
resources  for  the  body.     Since  the  stress  response  is 
physical  as  well  as  psychological  the  magnitude  of  its 
effect  will  depend  partly  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
person  at  the  time  of  the  stimulating  event.     A  healthy  diet 
insures  that  a  person  will  have  those  resources  for  use  in 
coping   (Selye,  1976b) . 

Diet  can  also  cause  a  change  in  the  physical  state  of 
the  body  that  is  similar  to  the  change  caused  by  the 
perception  of  threat.     Sugar,  caffeine  and  alcohol  are 
elements  that  when  ingested  cause  this  change  (Cheraskin, 
Ringsdorf,   &  Brecher,  1974).     Anxiety,  depression, 
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nervousness  and  tension  are  some  of  the  syrnptoms  that  result, 
Since  the  total  person  is  involved  in  the  perceptual 
screening  and  interpretation  of  events   (Combs  et  al . ,  19  76), 
the  physical  state  of  a  person  affects  the  perception  of 
the  environment  and  can  trigger  a  stress  response  (Lazarus, 
1966)  . 

Another  dietary  caution  involves  the  use  of  salt.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  salt  alone  is  a  factor  in 
hypertension,  but  salt  consumption  combined  with  social 
stressors  has  been  found  to  increase  hypertension   (Eyer,  1979). 

Psychological  Moderators 

Several  factors  affect  the  perception  of  a  stressor  and 
the  evaluation  of  its  intensity.     They  include  information 
and  expectations,   feelings  of  control  or  helplessness, 
flexibility,  involvement  or  detachment,  and  humor. 

Information  and  Expectations.     Information  about  the 
stress  response  and  its  symptoms  is  one  way  to  manage 
stress.     Information  about  a  stressor  is  a  form  of 
preparation.     Preparation  for  a  stressor  makes  the 
adaptation  process  easier   (Cassel,   1970).  Negative  effects 
of  threatening  stimuli  are  frequently  diminished  by 
information   (Mills  &  Krantz,   1979).     Lazarus  (1977) 
postulates  that  coping  sometimes  precedes  a  stressor.  This 
occurs  when  there  is  the  time  and  opportunity  to  rehearse 
and  anticipate  what  will  happen   (Janis,   1977).  Janis  found 
another  aspect  of  the  importance  of  accurate  information 
in  post-operative  adjustments.     Women  in  his  study  who 
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either  perceived  of  impending  operations  as  insignificant 
or  were  not  concerned  responded  after  the  stressful  event 
with  maladaptive  anger  and  tension.     Women  who  had  been 
given  information  about  what  they  would  experience 
including  its  pain,  however,  had  less  post-operative 
hostility  and  healed  faster. 

Nixon   (19  79)  uses  an  educational  approach  to  control 
hypertension.     He  teaches  clients  a  model  of  homeostasis 
which  includes  an  approval  for  violating  it.     The  awareness 
of  exhaustion  symptoms  should  signal  the  person  that  it  is 
time  to  slow  down  and  change  patterns. 

Expectations,  another  moderator,  are  closely  linked  to 
information  because  accurate  information  is  necessary 
to  formulate  realistic  expectations  of  situation  outcomes. 
When  there  is  strong  divergence  between  one's  expectations 
of  success  and  what  can  be  realistically  accomplished,  the 
result  is  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  these  feelings  are 
stressful.     One  study  on  helpers  of  autistic  children 
illustrates  this  point   (Sullivan,   1979) .     Professionals  who 
had  worked  with  autistic  children  evaluated  the  program's 
effectiveness  highly  and  had  no  signs  of  burnout  while 
professionals  who  had  not  worked  with  autistic  children  felt 
they  were  making  no  progress  and  exhibited  many  stress 
symptoms . 

Control.  One  coping  mechanism  that  stands  out  in  the 
literature  is  control.  In  both  situations  where  there  is 
control   (Coover,  Ursin,   &  Levin,   19  73;  Mills  &  Krantz ,  1979) 
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and  those  in  which  there  is  only  perceived  control  (Glass 

&     Singer,  1972;  Greer,  Davison,     &  Gatchel,   1970)  the 
stress  response  is  diminished  in  some  cases  to  the  same 
level  experienced  by  a  control  group  without  a  stressor. 
Perceptual  psychology  asserts  that  the  difference  in  "real" 
control  and  "perceived"  control  is  irrelevant  to  the 
decisions  and  reactions  of  the  individual.     What  is 
significant  is  the  perception  of  the  individual  (Combs 
et  al.,  1976).     Even  in  situations  of  chance,  people  will 
make  choices  that  give  them  an  illusion  of  control  (Langer, 
1975) ,     The  controlling  response  stimulates  an  attribution 
of  a  cause-effect  situation  in  which  maximum  danger  will 
be  kept  at  a  minimum  level  because  of  one's  response 
(Miller,  1979) . 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  physical  response  to  a 
stressor  is  different  when  one  can  control  the  stressor,  or 
believes  the  control  is  active,  than  when  the  person  or 
animal  is  helpless   (Corley    et  al . ,  1973;  Lundberg  & 
Frankenhauser,   1980).     Henry  and  Stephens   (1977)   point  out 
that  the  symptoms  of  subjects  that  are  helpless  and  without 
control  in  a  stressful  situation    are  those  symptoms 
Selye   (1976b)   describes  as  characteristic  of  a  stage  of 
resistance.     Those  subjects  who  can  be  actively 
confronting  stressful  situations  have  the  symptoms  that 
correlate  with  the  fight  or  flight  response   (Cannon,   19  53) 
and  the  alarm  reaction   (Selye,   1976b) . 

Seligman   (1975)   analyzes  the  research  on  helplessness 
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and  control  and  attributes  many  problems  that  are  also 
stress  related  problems,  such  as  depression,  to  feelings  of 
helplessness.     Learning  that  actions  will  be  responded  to, 
control,  has  been  found  to  be  curative  for  some  patterns 
previously  caused  by  helplessness  in  stressful  situations 
(Seligman,  1975) .     Kobasa,  Hilker  and  Maddi   (1979)  have 
found  that  professionals  who  have  feelings  of  control  in 
their  jobs  have  better  health  and  fewer  stress  problems. 
They  also  found  that  these  healthy  professionals  had 
attitudes  of  challenge  toward  their  work  and  a  commitment  to 
or  involvement  in  their  work. 

Flexibility.     Another  stressor  variable  is  the  pattern 
of  approach  to  new  situations.     Antonovsky   (1974)   refers  to 
this  as  a  "homeostatic  flexibility."     People  who  have 
flexibility  usually  have  a  variety  of  roles  in  which  they  see 
themselves  as  adequate   (Antonovsky,  1974;  Inkson,  1978). 

Challenge  and  Involvement.     In  a  study  comparing  a 
group  of  high  stress/low  illness  with  a  group  having  high 
stress/high  illness,  Kobasa  et  al .    (1979)  identified   three  key 
components  of  the  ability  to  meet  stressful  situations 
without  the  negative  effects  of  illness.     They  are:    (1)  belief 
in  one's  control  of  events;    (2)   the  perception  of  change  as 
challenging  and  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  threat;  and 
(3)   an  active  involvement  in  life  and  an  awareness  of  and 
commitment  to  oneself.   Involvement  in  and  challenge  within  a 
job  have  been  correlated  with  job  satisfaction  in  other 
studies   (Ben-Porat,   1980;  Coburn,  1979). 
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Humor.     Humor  is  another  factor  in  coping.  Norman 
Cousins   (1978)   used  the  effects  of  laughter  in  his  process 
of  healing  from  illness.     He  was  familiar  with  Selye's  work 
on  stress  theory.     Assessing  that  the  stress  response 
which  ultimately  leads  to  disease  is  caused  by  exhaustion 
of  the  body  by  a  continued  adaptation  process,  he  tried 
to  reverse  this  process.     His  plan  included  rest,  exercise, 
a  healthy  diet,  vitamin  therapy  and  a  good  dose  of 
humor.     He  watched  films  of  many  shows  that  he  had  found 
to  be  particularly  funny  at  other  times.  His 
subjective  experience  was  that  the  more  he  laughed  the 
better  he  felt.     He  credits  laughter  with  a  positive  effect 
on  his  recoveiry. 

Humor  is  often  used  as  a  defense  mechanism  in 
stressful  situations.     For  example,  medical  students 
frequently  tell  jokes  while  doing  laboratory  dissections 
(Lazarus,   1977).     Students  studying  for  qualifying 
examinations  in  a  doctoral  program  were  found  to  use  jokes 
about  the  exams  and  the  examination  process  as  a  coping 
mechanism  (Mechanic,   1977) .     Humor  is  one  of  the  qualities 
found  in  people  who  adjust  well  to  change  (Burchfield, 
1979;  Folkman,  Schaefer,   &  Lazarus,   1979).     The  use  of  humor 
generally  takes  one  of  three  directions.     It  is  either 
used  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  stressor,   to  avoid 
having  to  deal  seriously  with  the  stressor,  or  to  divert 
one's  attention  from  the  stressor  to  positive  feelings 
(Mechanic,   1977;  Cousins,  1979). 
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Social  Support 

Physical  and  psychological  moderators  to  stress  effects 
are  individual  centered  techniques.     Social  support 
involves  the  interaction  of  the  individual  with  others  and 
vice  versa.     One  of  the  strongest  needs  of  humans  is  to 
belong  to  a  group   (Maslow,   1968;  Wolf     &     Goodell,  1968). 
One  stressor  mentioned  by  teachers  frequently  is  faculty 
and  staff  problems   (Keavney     &     Sinclair,  1978;  Medeiros, 
Welch,   &  Tate,   1980;  Pratt,  1978).     It  has  been  found  that 
social  support  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  health 
when  there  is  a  high  stressor  climate  as  measured  by  number 
of  life  changes  and  the  seriousness  of  life  change  (Cobb, 
1976;  La  Rocco     &     Jones,   1978;  Lin     et  al . ,  1979). 
The  positive  effects  of  social  support  on  health  and 
adjustment  span    the  entire  life  cycle  from  birth 
(Nuckolls,  Cassel,   &  Kaplan,   1972)   to  death   (Wass,  1979). 

Cobb   (19  76)   conceives  of  social  support  as  information 
which  leads  a  person  to  beliefs  about  how  others  regard 
him  or  her.     Cobb  structures  three  categories  of  support 
needs.     Each  category  satisfies  a  different  kind  of  social 
interaction  need.     The  first  is  a  belief  that  one  is  cared 
for  and  loved.     This  is  generally  met  in  an  intimate 
bonding  with  another  such  as  a  husband,  wife,  or  lover.  The 
second  is  information  from  others  reflecting  that  one  is 
esteemed  and  valued.     This  can  come  from  anyone,  but  it  is 
most  meaningful  when  it  is  public  and  comes  from  a 
supervisor  or  peer  whom  one  respects.     The  third  type  of 
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information  leads  to  a  belief  that  one  is  part  of  a  group 
that  exchanges  communication  and  has  a  relationship  of 
mutual  obligation.     This  can  be  personal  support  in  an 
active,  mutually  supportive  extended  family  group,  a  church 
or  community  group,  or  a  professional  group.     It  is  also 
available  in  cultural  expectations.     For  example,  we  expect, 
as  an  active  part  of  our  sharing  the  obligation  of  local 
taxes,  that  the  police  department  or  fire  station  will 
respond  with  help  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Within  a  school  staff  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  the 
second  and  third  categories  of  social  support.     La  Rocco 
and  Jones   (1978)   found  that  co-worker  and  leader  support 
lead  to  more  job  satisfaction  and  higher  self-esteem.  Both 
qualities  decrease  the  likelihood  of  burnout.  Counselors 
with  inadequate  support  systems  experience  more  on  the  job 
stress   (Casas,  Furlong,   &  Castillo,   1980).  Effective  role 
models  from  supervisors  and  supportive  feedback  have  been 
found  to  bolster  feelings  of  adequacy  and  security  and  thus 
reduce  the  stress  of  clerkship   (Gerber,   1979) . 

A  key  in  the  social  support  process  is  information  that  leads 
a  person  to  feel  valued  and  loved  (Cobb,  19  76)  .  This  infers  some 
form  of  communication.  The  positive  giving  of  support  involves 
communication  of  the  form  that  connotes  respect,  interest,  and 
availability  (Egan, 1975;  Gazda,  Asbury ,  Balzar,  Childers,  & 
Walters,  1977)  .    The  blocking  of  communication  is  perceived  as 
stress  inducing  (Grinker,  1966)  .    It  is  necessary  to  develop 
effective  communication  skills  to  build  social  support  networks . 
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In  their  excellent  books  Wittmer  and  Myrick  tl974) 
and  Gordon   (19  74)  emphasize  the  importance  of  communication 
between  any  two  people,  but  they  focus  on  the  processes  of 
communication  that  aid  the  teacher  in  his  or  her 
communication  with  students.       Commionication  skills  that 
aid  a  teacher  in  the  classroom  will  decrease  the  stress 
that  results  from  blocked  communication  in  teaching  and  the 
same  skills  also  help  to  open  communication  lines  with 
anyone.     They  can  be  used  to  build  personal  and  professional 
support  systems  and  to  thereby  gain  another  tool  for  stress 
management.     Alschuler,  Alkin,   Irons,  McMullen,  & 
Santiago-Wolporo  (19  77)  describe  a  teacher  support  group 
that  works  on  problem  solving  within  the  school  environment. 
Their  social  literacy  groups  provide  support  for  each  other 
and  examine  problems  in  schools  with  a  focus  on  system 
problems  that  cause  stress  to  the  teachers  and  students. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  communication  system  with  a  problem 
solving  approach  that  reduces  stress  within  the  school. 

Summary 

In  order  to  help  teachers  manage  stress  effectively 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  an  understanding  of  stress 
theory,  including  the  stress  response,  and  an  awareness  of 
their  own  symptoms.     They  need  to  be  aware  of  both  their 
immediate  responses  to  stressors  in  order  to  recognize  the 
stressors  more  efficiently,  and  their  burnout  symptoms  so 
they  can  intercede  in  the  process  before  they  have  totally 
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"burned  out."    An  understanding  of  the  process  and  an 
awareness  of  the  symptoms  are  the  first  steps  in  management 
of  stress. 

There  are  three  major  methods  a  person  can  use  to 
reduce  the  negative  effects  of  stress.     Physically  one  can 
minimize  the  response  and  help  the  body  return  to  a  state  of 
homeostasis.     Psychologically  one  can  learn  attitudes  and 
approaches  to  stressful  situations  that  decrease  the 
stressor  perception  or  increase  the  management  response. 
Environmentally,  one  can  benefit  from  social  support  networks. 
Teachers  can  also  apply  each  of  these  methods  of  stress 
management  information  to  the  classroom  and  the  school 
environment  in  order  to  reduce  the  stress  of  teaching  at 
the  source  of  the  stressors. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  WORKSHOPS 

The  four  workshops  that  appear  in  the  following 
chapters  are  designed  to  help  teachers  manage  stress 
effectively.     These  workshops  combine  information  about 
stress  theory  and  good  management  practices  with  exercises 
that  both  illustrate  each  and  teach  management  techniques. 
These  workshops  are  sequenced  for  maximum  benefit. 

The  choice  of  material  included  in  these  workshops  was 
based  on  the  research  explained  in  the  previous  chapter's 
review  of  literature.     This  review  suggests  a  perceptual 
theory  of  stress  management:     that  the  perception  of  a 
stressor  causes  a  stress  response  and  that  perception  must 
change  in  order  to  alter  the  response.     The  literature 
identifies  three  intervention  areas,  physical,  psychological, 
and  environmental.     Conscious  physical  regulations  like 
breathing  techniques,  relaxation,  and  exercise  help  return 
the  body  to  a  state  more  nearly  approximating  homeostasis. 
Psychological  intervention  re-evaluates  events  to  ascertain 
the  real  extent  of  the  threat.     Environmental  intervention 
includes  things  such  as  social  support. 

Awareness  of  an  event  or  situation  as  a  stressor  or  an 
awareness  of  stress  symptoms  must  occur  before  conscious 
intervention  is  possible.     Once  an  active  stress  response  is 
perceived,  purposeful  physical  intervention  can  moderate  the 
response  physically  and  psychologically.     For  example,  a 
conscious  slowing  of  the  breathing  will  interfere  with  the 
chain  of  reactions  in  the  physical  stress  response  by 
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calming  the  body.     This  physical  calming  will  result  in  a 
psychological  decrease  in  feelings  of  panic.     Having  a 
technique  to  use  to  control  stress  also  gives  a  perception 
of  control  which  further  moderates  the  perception  of  threat. 

Once  the  symptoms  of  a  stress  response  are  recognized,  the 
knowledgeable  person  will  try  to  identify  the  stressor  and  then 
determine  the  actual  threat  posed  by  the  stimulus.  The  literature 
shows  that  flexibility  of  thinking  can  change  the  stress  response 
at  this  point.   If  the  stressor  is  re-evaluated  and  subsequently 
perceived  as  non- threatening  or  controllable  it  loses  its  power 
to  evoke  a  stress  reponse. 

The  perception  of  environmental  support,  especially  social 
support,  provides  a  person  with  an  added  strength  and  this 
decreases  the  potency  of  any  threatening  situation.  As  part  of 
a  group,  one  is  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than  one  is  when  alone. 
Even  if  this  is  not  so  objectively,  it  is  perceptually  and  in 
stress  managem.ent  it  is  the  perception  more  than  objective 
reality  that  determines  a  stressor  or  discharges  one. 

The  exercises  presented  in  these  workshops  are  designed  to 
integrate  the  perceptual  stress  intervention  theory  with  the 
direct  experience  of  teachers  and  to  give  teachers  both  an 
increased  awareness  of  intervention  points  and  some  techniques 
to  enhance  their  skill  at  effectively  managing  the  stress 
response.  Procedural  instructions  for  the  exercises  are  included 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  repeated  by  others  conducting  these 
workshops.  Each  workshop  has  a  suggested  readings  list  to 
facilitate  more  in  depth  research  of  a  particular  topic  by  the 
instructor  or  by  the  workshop  participants. 
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These  workshops  are  designed  to  fit  a  realistic  inservice 
training  format  with  two  hours  after  school  or  on  planning  days 
chosen  as  the  usual  time  allotment.    Each  workshop  also  can  easily 
be  expanded  if  more  time  is  available.  The  bibliography  affords 
many  ideas  and  techniques  for  expansion. 

Although  these  workshops  are  constructed  as  a  series, 
each  workshop  can  stand  alone.  When  giving  workshops  two, 
three  or  four  separately,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
include  a  short  synopsis  of  workshop  one  because  it  provides 
a  theoretical  background  for  all  of  the  workshops. 

The  primary  goal  of  these  workshops  is  to  increase  the  coping 
skills  of  teachers.   In  the  literature  there  are  many  attempts  to 
identify  good  coping  strategies  and  resources.    Although  the 
qualities  identified  vary  betv/een  researchers  ,  all  these 
coping  skills  have  a  perceptual  base  and  influence  both  the 
initial  evaluation  of  a  stressor  and  the  subjective  psychological 
approach  and  re-evaluation  process.    For  example,  Antonovksy 
(1974)  has  three  categories :  homeostatic  flexibility,  ties  to 
others,  and  community  ties  .    Folkmanetal.  (1979)  list  five 
categories:  health/energy /morale ,  problem  solving  skills ,  social 
networks,  utilitarian  resources  (e.g.,  money,  social  agencies), 
and  both  general  and  specific  beliefs .  Vaillant  (1978)  ,  in  his 
long  term  study  of  Harvard  men,  lists  anticipation,  hum.or , 
suppression,  rationalization,  and  altruism.  Burchfield  (1979), 
in  her  review  article,  summarizes  this  area  with  the  following 
characteristics :  decreasing  the  impact  or  importance  of  a 
stressor  through  the  use  of  denial  (though  this  technique  is  only 
healthy  for  a  short  term  against  severe  stressors ,  not  as  an 
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overall  approach  to  stressors)  ,  intellectualization, 
rationalization,  perceived  control ,  humor,  and  anticipation. 
Kobasaetal.  (19  79)  name  three:  challenge,  control  and 
personal  involvement. 

The  workshops  focus  on  those  qualities  that  research  in  the 
literature  finds  most  effective  for  reducing  a  stress  response 
or  for  adapting  to  a  chronic  stressor.  These  fall  into  the  three 
categories  of  stress  intervention,  physicalypsychological,  and 
environmental.  They  are:  physical  exercise  and  relaxation;  attitijdes, 
anticipation,  perceived  control;  and  social  support  skills. 

The  first  workshop  gives  an  overview  of  stress  theory.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  information  about  stress  which  facilitates 
accurate  anticipation  of  its  harmful  aspects  and  to  promote 
self-awareness  of  symptoms  of  and  reactions  to  stress.  V7ithin 
this  context  there  is  a  focus  on  physical  aspects  of  stress 
management.  Exercises  and  relaxation  techniques  are  introduced 
to  give  direct  experience  with  decreasing  the  stress  response  and 
to  teach  methods  for  managing  stress  symptoms  outside  the  workshops  . 

The  focus  of  the  second  workshop  is  on  psychological 
intervention,  beliefs  and  attitudes.  The  qualities  of  homeostatic 
flexibility  are  emphasized.  Exercises  on  gaining  a  perception  of 
control ,  on  learning  to  view  a  situation  in  more  than  one  way,  on 
approaching  stressors  as  challenges  and  thus  decreasing  the 
impact  and  importance  of  a  stressor  are  presented.  The  technique 
of  visualization  is  offered  to  demonstrate  a  method  to  decrease 
the  power  of  a  stressor  and  to  allow  and  encourage  anticipation  of 
and  preparation  for  a  stressor.  Humor  is  emphasized  as  an 
important  stress  reducer. 
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Virtually  all  researchers  note  the  importance  of  social 
support  in  managing  stress.  The  third  workshop  attempts  to 
simulate  a  social  support  environment  and  to  be  the  seed  for 
continuing  professional  support  systems.     The  communication 
skills  taught  in  this  workshop  are  basic  to  effective  support 
group  development.  When  these  communications  skills  are  used 
by  teachers  with  students  they  reduce  tension  in  the 
classroom  and  improve  classroom  management. 

The  fourth  workshop  aims  at  development  of  an  effective 
problem  solving  orientation.  All  the  skills  learned  thus  far  in 
an  individual  context  are  applied  to  maximize  the  challenges  of 
and  to  decrease  the  stressors  in  the  classroom.    The  needs  of 
students  to  have  perceived  control  and  the  opportunity  to 
anticipate  events  for  their  own  stress  control  are  some  of  the 
ways  that  the  earlier  material  is  applied  to  the  classroom 
environment.  Planning  schedules  around  the  energy  cycles  of 
the  students  is  offered  as  a  method  to  manage  energy  instead  of 
fighting  it.    There  is  also  an  exercise  demonstrating  feedback 
methods  to  increase  awareness  of  positive  feedback  potential. 
These  workshops  take  what  is  known  from  research  on  stress  and 
adaptation  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  personal  and  professional 
management  tools.  Teachers  who  participate  in  them  gain  an  in 
depth  understanding  of  stress  theory,  a  rationale  for  the 
exercises  demonstrated,  direct  experience  to  enhance  axvareness 
and  to  make  the  material  personally  meaningful,  and  practical 
techniques  to  use  for  themselves  and  in  their  classrooms. 


FIRST  WORKSHOP:     OVERVIEW  OF  STRESS  THEORY 

Teacher  burnout  is  a  major  problem  in  education  today 
and  one  that  you  either  are  confronting  or  will  face  before 
you  end  your  professional  career.     Its  source  is  the  myriad 
of  stressful  situations  you  encounter  daily.  These 
workshops  will  not  and  cannot  change  these  situations,  but 
they  may  change  your  ways  of  responding.     They  will  prepare 
you  to  recognize  your  own  stress  response.     They  will  also 
teach  you  some  methods  to  use  in  dealing  with  common 
stressful  situations  as  well  as  some  general  techniques  for 
stress  management.     The  first  step  in  managing  stress  is 
understanding  it.     This  workshop  is  designed  to  give  you  an 
overview  of  stress  theory  and  general  management  techniques. 

Stress  Symptoms 
Instructor  Directions 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  involve  the  teachers 
in  the  workshop.     Having  them  recall  stressful  situations 
will  lead  into  a  focus  on  individual  stress  symptoms.  To 
start  the  discussion,  you  might  ask:     "What  are  some 
general  stressful  situations?"     Write  them  on  a  blackboard 
or  on  a  large  piece  of  paper.     The  list  should  include 
speaking  in  front  of  a  group,  being  criticized,  and  being 
presented  an  award.     If  there  are  no  positive  situations 
volunteered,   add  some. 

Next,  ask  your  students  to:     "Imagine  that  you  are  in 
one  of  these  situations,  or  another  that  is  not  listed,  that 
makes  you  feel  threatened  or  excited."     Pause  to  give  tim.e 
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for  the  formulation  of  a  clear  image.     After  a  minute  or  a 
minute  and  a  half,  ask:     "Do  you  associate  physical  reactions 
with  this  situation?    What  are  they?"     The  list  should 
include  a  pounding  heart,  perspiring  palms,  cold  hands, 
shortness  of  breath,  rapid  breathing,  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
tunnel  vision,  a  flushed  feeling  in  the  neck  and  head  area. 
If  any  of  these  are  not  on  the  list  they  offer,  add  them  to 
the  list. 

These  are  symptoms  of  the  stress  response.     Note  that 
the  list  of  situations  causing  stress  responses  included 
positive  as  well  as  negative  situations.  Hans  Selye  (1976b) 
refers  to  the  stress  of  positive  origin  as  eustress.  He  labels 
stress  from  negative  situations  as  distress.     In  both 
eustress  and  distress  the  physical  response  and  the  stress 
symptoms     that  result  from  the  response  are  the  same 
according  to  Selye. 

There  is     some  contradictory  evidence.     Current  research 
indicates  that  the  initial  response  to  either  eustress  or 
distress  is  the  same,  anxiety,  but  that  the  negative  health 
problems  may  be  only  from  distress. 

The  Stress  Response 
The  stress  response  is  also  called  the  fight  or  flight 
response  and  the  emergency  response.     Everyone  reacts 
physically  to  stressful  situations  in  the  same  way  but  the 
same  situations  are  not  stressful  to  all  of  us.  Different 
past  experiences  and  learned  patterns  of  perception  influence 
the  evaluation  of  a  situation  as  threatening,  routine,  or 
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stimulating.     The  key  word  in  looking  at  the  stressfulness 
of  an  event  is  the  perception  of  the  individual.    (See  figure 
1.)     Once  there  is  a  perception  of  threat,  however,  humans 
prepare  to  deal  with  it  in  the  same  physical  ways. 

The  hypothalamus  is  signaled  each  time  a  person 
perceives  a  situation  as  either  threatening  or  very  exciting. 
It  in  turn  sends  a  message  to  the  pituitary  gland  which  sends 
adrenocortioco tropic  hormone   (ACTH)   to  the  adrenals.  They 
send  cortisone  coursing  through  the  system.     If  the  person 
then  either  runs  or  fights,  the  excess  of  cortisone  is  used 
and  the  system  returns  to  a  normal  balance. 

Think  of  the  last  time  you  were  in  a  stressful  situation. 
Were  you  able  to  run  from  the  situation — literally — or  to 
fight  the  person  or  persons  creating  the  situation?  No, 
of  course  not.     Our  social  rules  do  not  allow  us  ordinarily 
to  respond  by  fleeing  or  fighting.     Chances  are  you  had 
to  take  it.     If  a  parent  comes  in  threatening  to  have  your 
job,  you  put  on  a  calm,  unconcerned  look  but  you  don't 
bolt  through  the  door  or  punch  out  the  parent  whose 
behavior  is  creating  a  stress  response  in  you. 

What  happens  then?    If  the  situation  continues  to  be 
threatening  and  an  active  response  does  not  happen  even 
with  all  the  chemical  changes  that  support  an  active 
reaction,  the  body  processes  that  you  must  not  have  enough 
charge  or  you  would  be  fighting  or  fleeing  such  a 
situation,  so  the  process  repeats.     Even  if  the  stressful 
situation  dissipates  the  body  is  left  in  an  altered  state. 
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STIMULUS 


STRESS/STIMULATION 

Figure  1.     Factors  Affecting  The  Perception  of  a  Stimulus. 
Each  perception  is  filtered  through  these  factors.  The 
evaluation  of  an  event  is  determined  by  the  interaction  of  the 
stimulus  with  the  physical  and  phenomenal  disposition  of  the 
person. 
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After  a  day  of  events  that  cause  stress  responses  how 
do  you  feel?    Are  you  tired,   jumpy,  on  edge,  anxious?  Those 
responses  are  a  natural  result  of  the  altered  physical 
state  of  a  person  who  has  experienced  frequent  stress 
responses  without  the  body  being  able  to  return  to  a  normal 
state  of  equilibrium. 

The  stress  response  is  a  useful  response.     It  is  what 
makes  possible  the  miraculous  stories  of  grandmothers 
lifting  cars  that  have  fallen  on  their  children  or 
grandchildren.     The  extra  strength  we  have  in  emergency 
situations  is  provided  by  the  stress  response.     Not  being 
able  to  use  the  extra  strength  leaves  a  chemical  imbalance 
in  the  system.     The  change  in  the  system  is  stress.  The 
accumulation  of  stress  over  time  leads  to  a  state  of 
burnout.     The  problem  is  not  the  stress  response,  but 
returning  the  system  to  a  normal  state  following  a  stress 
response  and  being  able  to  monitor  what  causes  the  stress 
response. 

Another  look  at  the  stress  response  is  warranted 
because  only  the  emergency  stress  response  has  been  dealt 
with  so  far.     In  fact,  there  are  two  processes  that  cause 
an  accumulation  of  stress.     The  first,  the  emergency 
response,  was  just  discussed.  The  second  is  a  long  term 
stressor.     That  is  a  situation  that  occurs  over  time  and 
continues  to  be  stressful.     The  difference  between  the  two 
can  be  illustrated  with  this  example.     A  teacher  is  preparing 
for  an  art  project  that  involves  the  use  of  jars  of  paint. 
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She  has  placed  the  paint  jars  on  a  table  near  the  back  of 
the  room.     Suddenly  she  hears  screams  and  looks  up  to  see 
paint  on  the  table  and  on  several  children.     The  teacher  in 
this  situation  will  generally  have  a  stress  response.  She 
goes  to  the  problem  area,  starts  to  repair  the  damage,  and 
begins  to  return  to  a  normal  state  of  physiological 
functioning.     She  has  experienced  an  emergency  response. 
When  the  perception  of  "emergency"  passes  she  returns  to  a 
more  normal  physiological  state.     There  will  be  some  residue 
of  stress  caused  by  the  change  in  functioning  but,  in  an 
isolated  case  like  this,  it  will  be  minimal.  Normal 
exercise  and  rest  will  be  sufficient  to  manage  that  stressor 
effect . 

The  other  kind  of  stressor  effect  is  caused  by  a 
stressful  situation  that  continues  over  time.     It  may  be 
that  one  student  in  the  class  that  was  preparing  for  the  art 
project  is  constantly  creating  situations  like  the  paint 
accident.     The  child's  behavior  would  be  a  long  term 
stressor  for  that  teacher.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  teacher  may  have  experienced  an  emergency  reaction  to 
the  child's  behavior.     Out  of  a  desire  to  help  the  student 
and  a  discomfort  with  the  constant  re-emergence  of  the  stress 
response  the  teacher  probably  would  go  into  a  stress 
resistance  state.     That  would  be  characterized  by  "keeping 
calm,"  or  by  saying  things  like:     "That's  just  Joe  again."  At 
some  point,  however,  the  teacher  may  say:    "Enough  is  enough.  I 
can't  handle  having  Joe  in  the  class."     The  teacher  may  have  a 
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re-emergence  of  the  stress  response  and  then  feel  exhausted 
or  "burned  out"  with  the  situation  and  no  longer  have  time 
or  attention  for  Joe. 

Long  time  stressors  are  not  always  the  children  with 
whom  we  work.     They  are  frequently  such  things  as  paper 
work,  faculty-administration  or  faculty-faculty  problems, 
low  salaries,  and  feelings  of  not  being  valued  professionally 
in  our  society.     Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  of  long  term 
stressors  is  the  same.     There  is  an  initial  emergency  stress 
response.     When  this  continues  over  time  the  person  tries 
to  adapt  to  the  situation.     If  the  person  successfully 
adapts,  homeostasis  in  the  person  returns  and  there  are  no 
more  stress  reactions.     If  the  stressor  continues  to  cause 
a  stress  reaction  and  the  person  can  actively  confront  the 
stressor,   the  alarm  reaction  will  continue.     If  the 
perception  of  the  stressor  continues  and  the  person  feels 
helpless  to  do  anything,  the  emergency  response  changes  to 
a  state  of  resistance.     This  state  of  resistance  is  a  false 
state  of  equilibrium.     The  semblance  of  a  state  of  well 
being  and  equilibrium  is  maintained  but  there  is  a  physical 
change  that  if  continued  over  time  leads  to  health  problems. 
The  symptoms  that  accompany  the  state  of  resistance  are 
depression,  tiredness,  increased  susceptibility  to  minor 
sicknesses,   like  colds,   and  eventually  to  stress  diseases. 

According  to  Hans  Selye  each  person  has  a  limited  amount 
of  adaptation  energy.     As  a  person  continues  in  a  state  of 
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resistance  to  a  stressor  energy  is  used.  As  that  energy  is 
depleted  the  organism  becomes  ill.  When  all  the  adaptation 
energy  is  consumed,  the  organism  dies. 

The  result  of  using  up  one's  adaptation  energy  or 
acciamulating  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  disease  and,  in  its 
ultimate  extreme,  death.     Teacher  burnout  then  is  an  apt 
term.     We  are  burning  ourselves  out  with  the  energy  that  we 
use  in  the  process  of  maintaining  a  false  state  of 
equilibrium  in  long  term  stressor  situations,  particularly 
those  in  which  we  feel  helpless,  and  from  the  accumulation 
of  stress  in  excessive  short  term  stressor  situations. 

We  must  find  ways  to  normalize  our  bodies  after  a 
stressor  and  to  manage  our  stress  responses  so  that  they 
appear  in  functional  situations  and  are  not  stimulated 
unnecessarily.     Since  the  response  is  physical  and  the  same 
physical  reaction  happens  in  all  people,  let's  look  first 
at  some  physical  remedies. 

Exercise 

Exercise  is  a  major  stress  combatant.     It  provides  the 
physical  activity  society  prohibits  by  not  allowing  us  to 
respond  directly  to  threat.     For  example,  people  often 
report  a  greater  feeling  of  fatigue  before  exercising  than 
afterwards.     The  tiredness  before  exercising  results  from 
stress  accumulation.     Exercise  serves  a  cleansing  function 
for  the  body  by  using  up  some  of  the  stress  caused  by  the 
inability  to  take  spontaneous  action.     Those  who  exercise 
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sleep  better  as  a  result  of  this  cleansing. 

Incorporating  physical  exercise  into  daily  patterns  is 
important.     What  ways  can  you  think  of  to  easily  increase 
the  amount  of  exercise  you  get  daily? 

Instructor  Directions 

Elicit  responses  to  that  question  from  the  group.  The 
list  of  activities  should  include  some  of  the  following: 
walk  or  bike  instead  of  driving,     use  the  stairs  instead  of 
using  the  elevator,     walk  to  get  what  you  want  or  to  put 
it  away  instead  of  asking  someone  else  to  do  it  for  you,  do 
not  use  your  automatic  television  control,     plan  more  active 
recreational  events  than  passive  ones,     plant  a  garden,  you 
will  get  exercise  from  doing  it  well  and  enjoy  the  results, 
park  further  from  the  store  instead  of  waiting  for  a  parking 
space  right  next  to  the  store. 

Be  sure  to  remind  your  group  that  in  changing  exercise 
patterns  it  is  stressful  to  overdo  it.     Anyone  with  physical 
problems  should  check  with  a  physician  before  starting  an 
exercise  program. 

Bending  and  Stretching  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

This  is  a  short,  but  effective,  series  of  bending  and 
stretching  exercises.     This  series  can  be  done  during  a  time 
of  stress  or  following  a  time  of  stress.     Doing  this  will  be 
a  way  for  your  students  to  help  normalize  their  bodies  and 
to  invigorate  themselves  when  they  are  feeling  fatigued. 
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Within  these  exercise  directions  are  instructions  for 
you  to  pause.     Do  this  exercise  slowly.     It  is  important  that 
there  is  no  straining  during  this  exercise.  Emphasize 
comfort.     Don't  rush.     Pause  between  each  part  in  the  series. 
Exercise  Directions 

1)  "Let's  stand."     (Wait  for  everyone  to  stand.) 

2)  (Model  this  as  you  give  the  directions.)  "Stretch 
your  arms  upward.     Stand  on  your  toes,  exercising  your  feet. 
Stretch  your  arms  in  front  of  yourself  and  behind  your  back. 
Bend  at  the  waist  to  the  extent  that  it  feels  good  and 
comfortable.     Return  to  a  comfortable  standing  position." 

3)  "Breathe  in  deeply."     (You  should  behave  as  you  are 
asking  them  to  behave,  except  when  you  are  speaking  to  give 
directions,  to  model  what  you  describe.) 

4)  "Hold  your  breath."    (4  seconds) 

5)  "Breathe  out  slowly."    (8  seconds) 

6)  "As  you  breathe  in,  reach  as  high  as  you  can. 
Hold  your  breath  now."     (4  seconds) 

7)  Breathe  out  and  relax  your  body.     Allow  your  body 
to  be  limp."    (Pause  8  seconds) 

8)  "We  will  now  do  some  head  and  neck  exercises 
because  this  is  a  part  of  the  body  that  often  tenses  as  a 
result  of  stressful  situations.     Allow  your  head  and  neck  to 
fall  gently  forward.     This  stretches  your  neck  muscles.  Do 
this  a  couple  of  times,   slowly."     (Allow  about  30  seconds.) 

9)  "Next  from  the  head  straight  up  position,  allow 
your  head  to  move  toward  the  right  shoulder.     This  stretches 
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:les  on  the  left  side  of  your  neck  and  relaxes  those  on 
your  right  side.     Repeat  this  slowly  a  couple  of  times, 
always  returning  to  the  head  straight  up  position  between 
stretches."     (Allow  about  30  seconds  for  repetitions.) 

10)  "Using  the  same  gentle  procedure,  allow  your  head 
to  go  backward."     (Again  30  seconds  should  be  about  the 
right  time. ) 

11)  "Move  your  head  to  the  left  side  stretching  your 
right  neck  muscles  and  relaxing  your  left  ones.  Again, 
slowly  repeat  this  a  couple  of  times."     (30  seconds) 

12)  "Allow  your  head  to  go  sequentially  to  each  of 
the  four  positions  using  a  rolling  motion  and  without 
returning  to  the  head  upright  position  until  your  head  has 
completed  the  circular  motion.     Do  this  slowly  and  a  few 
times."     (15  seconds) 

13)  "Do  the  same  circular  motion    but  in  the  other 
direction,  starting  at  the  front,  head  down  position  and 
moving  to  the  left,   the  back,  the  right  and  finally  to  the 
front  again."     (Give  these  directions  slowly  and  model  them 
while  you  are  giving  them.     Allow  15  seconds  for  repetitions.) 

14)  "Stretch  your  arms  in  front  of  you,  clasping  your 
hands  together.  Hold  that  position.  Be  aware  of  your  back 
muscles  that  you  are  stretching."     (10  seconds) 

15)  "Relax."     (Model  standing  straight  with  your  hands 
loosely  at  your  sides.   4  seconds) 

16)  "Reach  behind  your  back.     If  you  can,  clasp  your 
hands  and  stretch.     If  you  can't  clasp  your  hands,  reach  and 
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stretch.     Do  this  twice  without  hurrying,"   (15  seconds) 

17)  "Still  from  our  standing  position,  bend  forward 
from  the  waist.     Allow  yourself  to  relax."    (5  seconds) 
"Now  return  to  a  standing  position." 

18)  "Bend  to  your  right  side  twice,  slowly,  returning 
to  an  upright  position  after  each  bend."     (15  seconds) 
"Repeat  this  motion  to  the  back,  to  the  left  side ,  and  to  the 
front,  twice  in  each  direction."     (Model  doing  this  slowly. 
45  seconds) 

19)  "Roll  easily  into  each  of  these  positions,  bending 
from  the  waist  and  continuing  from  one  to  the  other  without 
returning  to  an  upright  position."  (15-20  seconds)  "Repeat 
this  motion,  but  moving  from  front  to  left."    (15-20  seconds) 

20)  "Take  a  few  high  steps  to  exercise  your  legs." 
(15  seconds) 

21)  "Stretch  again  and  return  to  a  comfortable  sitting 
position. " 

Effects  of  Exercise 
Just  stretching,  reaching,  and  bending  can  get  our 
bodies  more  active.     This  activity  helps  cleanse  the  stress 
and  fatigue  from  our  bodies  and  makes  us  more  mentally 
active  at  the  same  time.     Our  mind  and  body  are  in  total 
synchrony.     A  little  physical  activity  will  help  make  us 
more  alert  mentally.     Watch  animals  get  up  from  a  resting, 
or  sitting  position.     They  always  stretch.     Make  that  a 
habit  for  yourself  too.     It  will  both  feel  good  and  be 
functional  for  your  body. 
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Deep  Breathing  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

This  deep  breathing  exercise  has  two  purposes.  First, 
it  will  cause  a  physical  calming  by  inhibiting  the  stress 
response.     Second,  having  an  exercise  to  do  that  is  known  to 
be  helpful  will  give  a  perception  of  control.     Feelings  of 
control  reduce  the  stress  response  or  suppress  it  allowing 
the  person  to  react  to  the  situation  more  functionally. 
State  the  rationale  fordoing  this  exercise  before  teaching 
it.     An  example  of  the  explanation  is  included  in  the  next 
paragraph.     Then  have  the  students  do  the  exercise  as  you 
direct  them  in  a  step-by-step  process. 

Deep  breathing  is  another  activity  that  can  be  used  when 
one  feels  a  stress  response.     Part  of  the  stress  response  is 
a  demand  for  more  oxygen.     Typically  people  take  many  short 
breaths  rapidly  to  fulfill  this  need  quickly.     If  you  control 
your  intake  of  oxygen  with  deliberate  deep  breathing  paced 
at  a  slower  rate,  however,  you  force  your  body  into  a  more 
relaxed  state.     This  generally  results  in  a  decreased 
sensation  of  panic.     The  availability  of  this  simple 
technique  as  a  first  step  in  handling  a  stressful  situation 
gives  you  an  initial  method  to  act  in  a  situation  rather 
than  to  just  respond  to  it.     This  is  the  beginning  of 
psychological  control,  a  very  important  component  of  stress 
management . 

Exercise  Instructions 

1)       "Let's  do  this  exercise  together."     (Depending  on 
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the  group  and  the  situation,  you  might  have  them  think  of 
a  stressful  situation  with  their  eyes  closed  and  then  start 
the  deep  breathing  exercise  so  they  can  experience  a 
decrease  in  the  stress  related  sensations.     For  some  groups 
doing  the  deep  breathing  with  their  eyes  closed  will  make 
them  less  self-conscious.) 

2)  "Breathe  oat  your  tension."    (2-4  seconds) 

3)  "Breathe  in  a  feeling  of  calm."    (4  seconds) 

4)  "Breathe  out  slowly.     Be  aware  of  the  tension 
leaving  your  body."     (4  seconds) 

5)  "Continue  at  your  own  pace  for  a  couple  of  more 
times.  Notice  how  your  breathing  has  slowed  and  how  much 
more  relaxed  you  feel."     (Allow  30  seconds.) 

Mental  Relaxation 
As  we  become  more  aware  of  our  own  stress  responses,  we 
will  be  able  to  use  techniques  for  relaxation,   like  the 
breathing  and  exercise  methods  just  demonstrated,  to 
interfere  with  an  unuseful  stress  response.  Mental 
relaxation  is  another  physical  technique  for  reducing 
stress.     We  know  that  sleep  is  healing.     When  we're  sick  we 
rest.     When  we're  tired  we  rest  and  feel  better  after 
resting.     Similarly,  it  has  been  found  that  relaxation  on 
demand  can  be  extremely  effective  as  a  technique  to  combat 
stress . 

The  stress  response  and  a  state  of  relaxation  are 
opposites.  Mental  relaxation  can  be  used  as  a  regular 
practice  for  health  maintenance.     Although  there  are  many 
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mental  relaxation  techniques,  today  we  will  experience  one 
form,  a  progressive  relaxation  process.     Once  we  go  through 
the  steps  of  the  relaxation  process  and  you  are  in  a  state 
of  relaxation,   I  will  guide  you  through  a  fantasy  exercise. 

Relaxation  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

This  mental  relaxation  technique  can  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     It  will  give  students  an  experience  of 
relaxation  and  a  means  to  repeat  this  relaxation  on  their 
own.     They  can  use  this  technique  for  relaxation  once  or 
twice  a  day.     It  can  also  be  used  before  sleep  by  students 
who  have  difficulty  sleeping.     Use  of  both  this  exercise 
and  physical  exercise  on  a  daily  basis  should  improve 
sleep  patterns. 

This  exercise  can  be  used  independently  of  the  fantasy 
exercise  that  follows  it.     If  that  is  the  way  it  is  to  be 
used,  delete  references  to  the  fantasy  exercise,  but  be 
sure  to  include  the  instructions  for  coming  out  of  the 
state  of  relaxation  back  to  the  state  of  focus  on  the 
workshop.     The  transition  from  relaxation  to  activity  is  as 
important  as  the  transition  from  activity  to  relaxation. 

Exercise  Directions 

1)       "Let's  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible 
in  our  chairs."     (Allow  4-5  seconds  for  people  to  become 
comfortable.     They  may  want  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  you 
may  want  to  mention  that  as  one  example  of  becoming 
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comfortable.     Begin  again  when  the  group  settles  down.) 

2)  "Close  your  eyes."     (3  seconds) 

3)  "Breathe  in  and  out  slowly.     Be  aware  of  any 
tension  in  your  body.  As  you  continue  breathing  slowly  and 
deeply  breathe  in  clean  air  and  breathe  out  tension." 

(Wait  one  or  two  minutes  while  they  follow  this  instruction.) 

4)  "Focus  on  your  feet,  move  your  toes.     If  they 
are  uncomfortable,  allow  them  to  move  to  a  more  comfortable 
position."     (Wait  10  seconds) 

5)  "Be  aware  of  any  tension  in  your  legs.  Allow 
that  tension  to  leave.     If  the  tension  persists,  make  it 
more  tense,  contract  the  muscles  in  that  area.     Hold  it  and 
then  relax.     As  you  relax  the  tension  will  leave."  (Allow 
10-15  seconds  to  comply  with  this  direction.) 

6)  "Focus  on  your  pelvic  area.     Again,  tense  and 
release  any  tightness.     Allow  your  tension  to  go."  (10 
seconds) 

7)  "Be  aware  of  your  buttocks  and  lower  back.  If 
you  want  to  readjust  yourself  in  your  chair,  do  so."  (10 
seconds) 

8)  "Focus  on  the  abdominal  area.     Relax.     Allow  any 
tension  to  go  out  with  your  breathing."     (10  seconds) 

9)  "Be  aware  of  your  back  and  chest.     Let  them  relax. 
As  you  do  feel  the  tension  in  your  shoulders.     Let  it  go." 
(Wait  10-15  seconds.) 

10)       "Focus  on  your  arms  and  hands.     Relax  them."  (10 
seconds ) 
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11)  "Be  aware  of  any  tension  in  your  neck  and  head 
area  particularly  around  your  mouth,  eyes  and  across  your 
forehead.     Allow  all  the  tension  to  go  out."     (20  seconds) 

12)  "Be  aware  of  this  feeling  of  relaxation."  (30 
seconds) 

Instructor  Directions 

If  you  are  going  to  end  here  allow  2-5  minutes  of 
relaxation  instead  of  the  thirty  seconds.     Skip  to  the  last 
part  of  the  fantasy  exercise.     Make  sure  your  voice  is  soft 
throughout  your  instructions  in  this  exercise  and 
particularly  at  this  time.     You  want  to  speak  loudly  enough 
for  everyone  to  hear    but  never  in  a  jarring  way.) 

Treasure  Box  Fantasy 
Instructor  Directions 

It  is  important  for  you  to  allow  time  for  students  to 
develop  clear  images  and  to  follow  your  instructions.  Do 
not  rush.     Be  sure  to  pause  as  indicated  in  the  exercise 
instructions . 

Exercise  Directions 

1)  "Let  yourself  travel  through  your  lifetime.  Stop 
and  enjoy  times  that  made  you  feel  really  special.  Focus 
on  one  of  those  times  that  was  particularly  uplifting." 
(Pause  10  seconds) 

2)  "Be  aware  of  the  place,  the  smells,  the  sounds, 
any  words  spoken  to  you,  the  other  people  or  visual  images 
this  memory  brings  to  your  awareness."     (Pause  20-30  seconds.) 
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3)  "Be  aware  of  how  special  you  are.     Relish  these 
positive  feelings."     (Pause  20-30  seconds.) 

4)  "Now  that  this  is  a  clear  image  and  feeling  for 
you,  put  this  image  into  a  special  place  within  yourself 
from  where  it  can  easily  be  retrieved.     This  place  will  be 
a  treasure  box  for  you.     You  will  put  very  special  positive 
memories  and  feelings  in  it."     (Pause  5  seconds.) 

5)  "Look  over  your  life  again.     Find  another  special 
time,  a  different  time  you  felt  very  happy,  competent,  or 
secure.     Own  this  feeling.     Know  it  is  your  feeling,  it  came 
from  you,  resides  within  you,  and  you  can  recall  it  any  time 
you  like."     (Pause  15-20  seconds.) 

6)  "Again  see  this  situation  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible."     (Pause  15  seconds.) 

7)  "Focus  on  the  feeling."    (15  seconds) 

8)  "Now,  put  this  in  your  treasure  box  along  with  the 
other  good  event.     Know  that  it  is  available  for  you,  as  is 
the  other,  at  any  time  you  want  it.     Know  that  you  can  add 
to  this  treasure  any  time  you  experience  something  positive 
and  special."    (Pause  5  seconds . ) 

Relaxation  Exercise  Instructions  and  Fantasy  Instructions 

Continued 

Instructor  Directions 

Continue  here  if  you  did  only  the  relaxation  technique. 

1)  "Continue  to  keep  your  eyes  closed.  Be  aware  of 
your  breathing.  Rub  your  hands  together  until  they  feel  a 
little  warm  from  the  friction. "   (Pause  2  seconds  while  they 
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do  this.) 

2)  "Cup  your  hands,  palms  toward  your  closed  eyes, 
and  place  them  over  your  eyes."     (Pause  10  seconds.) 

3)  "Now,   slowly,  begin  to  stretch."     (Pause  as  they 
do  this  for  about  10  seconds.) 

4)  As  it  is  comfortable,   return  your  attention  to 
this  room  and  open  your  eyes."      (Wait  about  10  seconds 
for  everyone  to  comply.) 

5)  "Was  that  easy  to  do?" 

Instructor  Directions 

Generally  people  will  respond  affirmatively.     If  they 
don't,  explore  what  was  difficult.     If  there  was  difficulty 
relaxing  advise  the  person  to  go  more  slowly  through  the 
parts  of  the  body  as  they  relax  and  to  tense  and  relax  those 
areas  that  stay  tight.     If  the  fantasy  was  not  pleasant 
it  may  be  that  the  person  or  persons  involved  later  became 
a  source  of  pain.     Listen  and  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
person.     If  that  time  is  too  painful  because  of  other 
associations  the  person  may  want  to  choose  a  different 
situation  to  recall.     If  the  students  want,  and  if  you  have 
time,  allow  them  to  do  some  sharing  about  their 
experiences.     You  can  expect  that  the  overwhelming  response 
will  be  a  feeling  of  well  being  and  relaxation. 
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The  Effect  of  Feelings  on  the  Immune  System  and  Disease 
We  have  discussed  the  physiological  changes  that 
result  from  the  perception  of  threat.     The  immune  system  and 
the  endocrine  system  are  part  of  this  change.  Psychological 
stressors  that  continue  and  that  create  a  perception  of 
helplessness  cause  feelings  of  anxiety,  depression  and 
despair.     The  hypothalamus,  the  center  of  emotions,  responds 
by  signalling  a  decrease  in  the  activity  of  the  immune 
system.     The  pituitary  in  response  to  the  hypothalamus 
increases  the  activity  of  the  endocrine  system  increasing 
abnormal  cells.     The  result  is  an  increase  in  disease.  The 
physical  system  does  not,  however,  reflect  only  negative 
changes  in  perceptions.     Positive  attitudes  stimulate  the 
hypothalamus  to  influence  the  immune  and  endocrine  systems 
as  well.     The  immune  system  then  increases  its  activity  and 
there  is  a  decrease  in  abnormal  cells  produced  in  the 
endocrine  system.     The  fantasy  we  did  is  designed  to  be  a 
treasure  trove  of  positive  images  for  you.     As  a  positive 
event  happens  to  you,  store  its  memory.     Take  out  one  of 
these  images  and  re-experience  the  positive  feelings  about 
yourself  when  you  find  yourself  feeling  depressed,  anxious, 
or  in  a  despair. 

Stress  and  Diet 
Diet  is  important  because  what  we  put  into  our  bodies 
affects  how  we  feel  mentally  and  physically.  Caffeine, 
sugar,  alcohol,  drugs   (prescription  and  nonprescription)  all 
affect  the  balance  in  your  system.     It  is  possible  to  create 
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a  physical  state  of  arousal  similar  to  a  stress  response  by 
ingesting  quantities  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances. 
For  example,  too  many  cups  of  coffee  can  give  a 
physiological  stress  state.     In  this  state  of  physical 
imbalance, symptoms  of  stress  like  jumpiness,  anxiety, 
depression  and  fear  can  occur.     It  would  then  be  easy  to 
assume  that  an  external  environmental  situation  is  the 
cause  when  the  real  cause  is  a  physical  change.     To  combat 
this  a  healthy,  balanced  regular  diet  without  excesses  of 
caffeine,  sugar,  alcohol  or  drugs  is  important. 

Summary 

A  stressor  is  dependent  on  the  perception  of  a  person, 
but  once  the  perception  of  threat  occurs  the  stress  response 
results.     The  stress  response  is  physical  and  does  create 
symptoms  that  can  be  detected.     An  awareness  of  symptoms 
and  the  theory  of  stress  will  help  in  the  management  of 
stress  through  preparing  each  person  to  recognize  stressful 
situations  and  responses.     This  facilitates  intervention 
at  the  point  of  the  stress  response  and  provides  a 
rationale  for  the  importance  of  other  management  techniques, 
such  as  breathing  exercises,  physical  exercise,  relaxation 
techniques,  positive  mental  images,  and  dietary  control. 

To  further  increase  awareness  of  your  stress  symptoms, 
patterns  and  coping  mechanisms,   follow  the  guidelines  for 
the  stress  management  diary.      (Instructor,  hand  out  copies 
of  the  guidelines.)     Keep  a  daily  diary.     You  will  also 
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learn  about  your  exercise  and  diet  patterns.     Practice  the 
exercises  you  have  learned  during  this  workshop  this  week 
whenever  they  are  appropriate. 

The  workshop  next  week  is  Mental  Moderators  of  Life 
Stresses.  We  will  examine  there  in  more  depth  the  effect 
of  our  attitudes  on  the  stress  response.     We  will  also 
learn  some  more  ways  to  regulate  the  stress  response. 
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Xeep  a  diarv. 


Each  day  should  include: 


Exercise : 
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Moods :  Time  of  Day 
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sucar 
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druQs  (prescription) 
drugs  (non-prescription) 
drugs  (recreational)  


other  (list) 


overall:     healthy  diet 


underate 
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junk  food: 


Awareness  of 
stress  s^TT.ptoms 


Stress  or  event 


Your  Response  t 


Result 


What  symptoms  (list) 
Aware:  during?  after? 


Figure  2.     Gui(ielines  for  Stress  Management  Diary 
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SECOND  WORKSHOP:      MIND  THE  MEDIATOR  OF  LIFE  STRESSES 


Irxstructor  Directions 

Most  stress  in  our  culture  is  a  result  of  situations 
or  events  or  personal  interactions  or  a  combination  of  all 
three.     It  is  the  perception  of  each  of  these  as 
threatening  that  causes  the  stress  response.     This  workshop 
focuses  on  either  changing  or  developing  alternative 
methods  for  the  ways  threatening  situations  are  viewed. 

There  are  five  key  concepts:  expectation,  control, 
challenge,  commitment  and  humor.     These  are  basic  qualities 
that  people  who  are  coping  with  stress  well  will  share.  This 
workshop  attempts  to  cultivate  an  awareness  and  an 
appreciation  of  these  attitudes. 

You  will  need  either  a  blackboard  and  chalk  or  large 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  and  markers  for  this  workshop.  You 
will  be  making  lists  and  wanting  to  write  responses  so  that 
all  can  see.     You  will  also  need  crayons  or  markers  for  the 
students  to  use  for  drawing  and  a  pencil  or  pen  and  paper 
for  each  person  to  use  to  make  his  or  her  lists  when 
appropriate. 

This  workshop  is  intended  to  be  very  participatory. 
Although  you  will  be  giving  some  rationales  for  activities, 
most  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  teaching  stress 
management  techniques. 

Hand  out  the  school  stressors  sheet  and  ask  them  to 
answer  the  questions  as  people  enter.     You  will  find  a  copy 
of  this  short  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  this  workshop 
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description  before  the  suggested  reading  list. 

Stressors 

Look  over  the  list  of  the  stressful  parts  of  teaching 
that  you  wrote  on  the  handout.     Most,   if  not  all,  of  your 
items  are  situations,  events  or  interpersonal  interactions. 
Although  just  the  thought  of  each  may  cause  a  physical 
change  in  you,   few,  if  any,  of  your  items  involve  actual 
physical  threats.     That  is  because  the  perception  of  threat 
causes  most  of  the  stress  accumulation  in  this  culture.  Our 
perceptions  are  influenced  by  a  number  of  different  factors 
including  physical  traits,  past  experiences,  personalities, 
attitudes  and  our  mental,  emotional  and  physical  state  at 
the  time . 

Today  we  will  focus  on  the  effect  of  attitudes  in 
managing  or  creating  stress.     We  will  examine  our  approaches 
to  stressful  situations  and  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 
We  will  also  work  with  some  techniques  that  should  help  us 
increase  our  effectiveness  in  managing  our  stress  responses. 
The  key  concepts  with  which  we  will  be  working  are 
expectations,  control,  challenge  commitment  and  humor. 

Expectations 

Unrealistic  expectations  cause  disappointment  and 
distress.     Unf ortianately  most  teachers  expect  more  from 
themselves  than  anyone  can  reasonably  accomplish.  New 
teachers  are  particularly  prone  to  unrealistic  expectations. 
A  study  of  a  group  of  professionals  working  as  a  team  with 
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autistic  children  found  that  everyone  in  the  program  without 
previous  experience  with  autistic  children  quickly  "burned 
out."     These  people  had  high  hopes  of  being  effective  but 
their  expectations  did  not  fully  coordinate  with  the 
difficulties  of  working  with  autistic  children.  They 
felt  hopeless  and  impotent,  two  major  symptoms  of  burn  out ,  when 
they  perceived  that  their  efforts  were  having  no  impact. 

The  professionals  in  the  group  who  had  experience  with 
this  type  of  child  felt  entirely  different.     They  evaluated 
their  performance  in  the  same  situation  as  extremely 
effective.     Although  these  categories  of  professionals  on 
this  project  had  the  same  goals,  they  had  different 
standards  for  measuring  their  effectiveness.     Their  different 
perceptions  meant  burn  out  for  one  group  and  satisfaction  for 
the  other.     This  may  be  one  reason  some  special  education 
teachers  are  more  successful  than  others. 

Teacher  Expectation  Exercise 
Let's  do  this  to  measure  our  professional  expectations. 
"Make  a  list  of  all  the  characteristics  we  expect  to  find  in 
a  good  teacher. " 

Instructor  Directions 

Ask  your  participants  to  list  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  "good  teacher."     As  they  respond  write  each  on  the  board 
or  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  everyone  can  see.     The  list 
should  be  long.     If  it  is  not,  you  can  add  some  items  to  the 
list.     The  list  will  include  such  items  as:  enthusiastic. 
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knowledgeable,  warm,  sensitive,  perceptive,  even-tempered, 
consistent,  interesting,  respectful,  honest,  caring, 
energetic,  prepared,  humorous,  tolerant,  etc.  Encourage 
them  to  make  a  long  list  so  they  can  see  all  that  they 
expect  of  themselves.     The  very  length  of  this  list  should 
help  them  see  that  nobody  can  be  all  those  things  all  the 
time  to  all  people. 

"Now  let's  make  a  list  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  student . " 

Instructor  Directions 

Make  a  list  here  just  like  you  did  with  the  good  teache 
responses.     Make  it  long.     Included  will  be  such  items  as: 
intelligent,   interested,  honest,   tactful,  self-sufficient, 
quiet,  studious,  prepared,  alert,  clean,  verbal,  attentive, 
sensitive  to  others.     Let  them  see  all  the  expectations  they 
have  for  their  students.     Then  ask:     "Which  of  these  items 
are  most  important  to  you.?" 

Different  teachers  will  choose  different  qualities. 
Point  that  out.     Then  ask  them  to  choose  those  two  or  three 
qualities  on  each  list  that  are  the  most  important  to  them. 
Ask  them  to  work  on  displaying  those  qualities  that  week. 

Developing  Valued  Qualities  in  the  Classroom 
"This  week  try  to  work  on  only  the  two  or  three  most 
important  qualities  for  you  on  each  list.     You  may  want  to 
work  on  different  ones  each  week.     Also  let  your  students 
know  what  the  most  important  qualities  in  students  are  for  you 
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Let  them  know  when  they  show  that  quality.     Be  specific  in 
your  feedback.  " 

All  the  qualities  on  the  lists  are  good  qualities  to 
have.     The  important  thing  for  us  is  that  we  continue  to 
care  about  and  to  work  on  our  skillfulness  as  teachers. 
When  we  burden  ourselves  with  expectations  that  are  too  high 
we  create  a  threatening  situation.     This  causes  a  stress 
response  which  interferes  with  our  functioning.  Eventually 
the  stress  accumulation  leads  to  "burn  out"  and  results  in 
pessimism,  hopelessness,  and  apathy.     You'll  enjoy  teaching 
more  if  you  keep  your  expectations  realistic. 

Expectation  and  Accomplishment 
How  much  can  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  week  is  another  area 
where  our  expectations  often  become  unrealistic.     One  simple, 
but  effective,   technique  to  guard  against  this  is  to  make  a 
list.     Put  everything  you  need  to  do  on  this  list.  Don't 
leave  off  anything  that  you  need  to  do.     Next  organize  your 
list  into  what  has  to  be  done  on  each  day.     Prioritize  the 
items.     Star  the  most  important.     Then  re-write  the  list 
putting  the  most  important  on  top  and  each  item  in  the  order 
of  importance  that  it  be  done  on  that  day.     Draw  a  line  to 
separate  those  items  that  could  be  done  on  another  day.  if 
you  get  to  them,  great;  but  it  you  don't,  that's  fine  too. 
As  you  go  through  your  day  accomplishing  things  on  your  list 
cross  them  off.     it  feels  good  to  cross  things  off  your  list 
as  you  accomplish  them.     That's  why  it  is  so  important  to 
put  everything  on  your  list. 
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Instructor  Directions 

You  can  have  your  students  experience  this  activity  by 
making  a  list  for  the  rest  of  the  day.     Doing  this  simple 
exercise  not  only  forces  you  to  be  realistic  about  your 
expectations  but  also  gives  you  control  over  your  time. 
^ou  choose  what  is  to  be  done  in  your  day  and  in  what  order 
they  are  done.     It  is  important  to  give  yourself 
recognition  for  what  you  have  done  and  not  just  focus  on 
what  you  did  not  accomplish. 

Perceived  Control 
Feelings  of  control  are  essential  for  stress  management, 
Research  shows  that  simply  believing  that  you  can  escape  a 
stressful  situation  by  your  choice  to  do  so  reduces  the 
stress  response.     This  occurred  even  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  "reality"  you  had  no  choice.     What  is  important  is 
the  belief  that  there  is  choice.     It  has  also  been  found 
that  giving  a  minimal  choice  such  as  which  arm  will  receive 
an  immunization  shot  or  blood  withdrawal  decreases  the 
aversive  aftereffects.     It  is,  therefore,  important  in 
examining  stressful  situations  to  look  for  the  control 
dimensions  that  are  available  for  us. 

An  example  of  this  process  was  illustrated  for  me  by  a 
friend.  Her  boyfriend  decided  that  he  wanted  Tuesday  nights 
to  be  time  that  was  not  committed  to  her.     This  was 
threatening  to  her  and  as  Tuesday  evenings  approached  she 
would  begin  to  feel  anxious.     She  would  often  wonder  what 
her  friend  was  doing,  and  with  whom.     After  a  couple  of 
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miserable  Tuesday  nights  she  decided  that  Tuesday  nights 
were  her  special  nights.     These  nights  became  a  time  for  her 
to  do  what  she  chose  to  do.     They  became  times  to  have  a 
facial,  to  visit  a  friend,  or  to  do  something  else  that 
was  special.  She  put  herself  in  control  of  Tuesday  nights 
by  chosing  what  she  would  do  with  her  time.     The  anxiety 
and  the  other  stress  symptoms  disappeared.      (Pause)     So  did 
her  boyfriend,  eventually,  but  by  her  choicel 

In  even  the  worst  job  situations  where  we  have  little, 
if  any,  choice  about  what  we  do  and  with  whom  we  have  to 
interact,  we  do  have  a  choice.     It  is  to  quit.  The 
alternative  to  quitting  may  make  it  a  less  than  desirable 
option,  but  we  can  give  ourselves  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
choosing  to  do  what  we  do  because  it  is  better  than  not 
doing  it  or  than  doing  something  else.     Thus,  if  there  really 
is  no  immediate  better  course,  one  coping  mechanism  is  to 
look  at  the  more  negative  choices  and  appreciate  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  current  situation.     This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  you  should  not  try  to  find  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  over  time.     It  does  suggest  that  you 
can  reduce  the  stress  of  the  current  situation  by 
recognizing  your  choices. 

Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  with  situations  in  which  we 
feel  helpless.     We  often  express  this  by  saying,   "I  can't 
. . . "     These  situations  frequently  create  a  stress  response 
in  us . 
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Can't-Won't  Exercise 

Instructor  Directions 

Ask  your  students  to  make  a  list  of  their  "can'ts." 

The  students  may  want  some  examples  of  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Here  are  some  suggestions:     "I  can't  get  along  with  Patrick." 

"I  can't  tolerate  Joanne."     "I  can't  communicate  with  my 

principal."     "I  can't  teach  art."     "I  can't  fit  social  studies 

into  my  schedule . " 

In  each  of  these  cases  won't  is  a  more  accurate  word  than 
can't.     Tell  the  participants  to  cross  out  the  "can'ts"  and 
substitute  "won'ts"  on  their  list.     This  substitution  process 
demonstrates  that  they  must  take  responsibility  for  choosing 
not  to  do  whatever  it  is  they  feel  helpless  about. 

After  asking  the  students  to  cross  out  the  can'ts  and 
put  won't  in  place  of  each  can't,  ask  them  to  read  it  over  to 
themselves.     Take  a  minute  or  two  of  silence  for  them  to 
think  about  and  to  experience  the  difference  in  the  two 
statements.     You  can,  alternatively,  do  the  suggestion  in  the 
text  of  the  workshop  and  have  them  read  some  of  their  changed 
statements  to  the  person  sitting  next  to  them.     In  either 
case  you  may  want  to  follow  this  exercise  with  a  group 
discussion . 

In  the  group  discussion  the  students  will  generally 
comment  on  how  much  more  powerful  and  in  control  they  felt 
with  an  acknowledgement  of  their  choices  not  to  do  something. 
Help  them  see  the  importance  of  acknowledging  responsibility 
for  what  happens  in  their  lives.     The  following  is  one  way 
to  accomplish  this  goal : 
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Exercise  Instructions 

1)  "On  a  piece  of  paper  write  out  a  list  of  your 
can'ts  in  complete  sentences."    (Wait  about  5  minutes.) 

2)  "Look  over  your  list  of  statements.     For  each 
'can't'  you  have  written,  cross  it  out  and  put  in  a   'won't.  '" 
(Allow  either  30  seconds  to  do  this,  or  until  most  appear 

to  be  finished. ) 

3)  "Now,  read  over  each  statement  emphasizing  the 
won't  part  of  the  sentence."  (Allow  about  30  seconds  for 
this. ) 

4)  "Turn  to  the  person  sitting  next  to  you  and  say  to 
her  or  him  the  three  statements  in  which  won't  most 
appropriately  fits.     Notice  as  you  do  whether  you  feel 
differently  saying  'I  won't  .    .    .'   than  you  do  when  saying 

'I  can't  .    .    .  '" 

Explanation  of  Exercise 

When  we  say  "I  can't  .    .    . , "  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
helpless,   impotent  position.     We  may  not  always  like 
acknowledging  that  we  are  choosing  not  to  do  something,  but 
when  we  don't  we  give  some  of  our  power  away.  Managing 
stress  is  accomplished  better  by  accepting  responsibility 
for  our  part  in  a  stressful  situation  or  interaction  than 
by  assuming  a  helpless  position. 

Visualization  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

This  exercise  is  a  variation  of  the  mental  imagery 
work  that  is  being  done  with  cancer  patients.     It  might  be 
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helpful  to  you  to  read  the  material  on  this  type  of  work  in 
the  book  by  Simonton  et  al.,  Getting  Well  Again,  listed  in 
the  bibliography  and  suggested  readings  for  this  workshop. 

You  will  guide  your  students  into  a  state  of 
relaxation  for  this  exercise.     At  that  point  have  them  focus 
on  a  personally  stressful  situation  that  is  currently 
unresolved  for  them.     Have  them  picture  mentally  their 
relationship  to  all  the  stressors  in  this  situation.  Give 
them  sufficient  time  to  get  a  clear  mental  image.     They  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  confront  the  situation  in 
fantasy.     Suggest  that  they  focus  on  their  strengths  in 
dealing  with  these  stressors.     It  is  important  to 
acknowledge  that  although  the  situation  will  not  be  resolved 
immediately,   that  they  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  state 
of  relaxation  and  use  the  mental  imagery  to  cope  with  and 
work  through  the  situation. 

Next  have  them  draw  the  situation  as  they  visualized  it. 
This  will  help  clarify  the  variables  and  help  each  person 
see  his  or  her  own  situation  more  clearly.     You  may  want  to 
suggest  that  they  do  this  exercise  at  home.     It  is  a  way  to 
help  them  see  that  they  do  make  progress  with  situations  that 
are  stressful  because  many  will  find  their  situation 
somewhat  resolved  a  week  later.     You  may  also  want  to  do 
this  exercise  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  workshop.     It  is 
a  way  to  tie  the  workshops  together.     This  technique  makes 
a  good  opening  exercise  to  begin  the  process  of  sharing 
in  the  support  group  environment  that  will  be  the  purpose 
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of  the  next  workshop.     You  might  lead  into  it  in  the 
following  manner. 

Introduction 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  step  back  and  examine 
a  stressful  situation  in  order  to  recognize  our  part  in  it 
and  our  potential  for  coping  with  or  working  out  the 
problem.     One  way  to  do  this  is  through  mental  imagery.  I 
am  going  to  guide  you  into  a  state  of  relaxation.     I  will 
then  have  you  visualize  a  situation  that  now  is  causing 
you  stress. 

Relaxation  Exercise  Directions 

1)  "Sit  comfortably.     Stretch  or  move  any  area  that 
feels  tight  or  tense. "(Wait  about  15  seconds  or  until  people 
have  complied  with  the  instruction.) 

2)  "Close  your  eyes.     Focus  on  your  breathing ." (Wait 
15  seconds.) 

3)  "As  you  breathe  out,  breathe  out  tension."  (Pause 
5  seconds . ) 

4)  "When  you  breathe  in,  breathe  in  fresh  air  and  a 
feeling  of  calm."   (Pause  5  seconds.) 

5)  "If  there  is  tension  in  any  part  of  your  body  let 
it  relax."   (Wait  10  seconds,  then  continue  in  a  soft  voice.) 

6)  "Begin  at  your  toes  and  slowly  move  your  awareness 
up  your  body  to  the  top  of  your  head.     Be  aware  of  any 
tense  areas.     As  you  encounter  them  focus  on  them  gently  and 
allow  the  tension  to  flow  out.     Don't  fight  it  if  the 
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tension  becomes  more  tense.     Keep  your  attention  there  gently 
and  it  will  subside.     When  it  does,  move  on  until  your  whole 
body  feels  relaxed."   (Pause  for  one  or  two  minutes  to  give 
them  time  to  comply.) 

7)     "Be  aware  of  the  relaxation  you  feel."    (Pause  5 
seconds . ) 

Mental  Imagery  Directions 

1)  "Picture  a  situation  that  is  currently  causing  you 
to  feel  stress."   (Pause  10  seconds.) 

2)  "Be  aware  of  all  the  elements  of  the  situation. " 
(Pause  10  seconds.) 

3)  "Where  are  you  in  relation  to  all  these  elements?" 
(Pause  5-10  seconds.) 

4)  "How  large  or  small  are  you  in  relation  to  all  the 
other  people  or  parts  of  this  situation?"   (Pause  5-10 
seconds . ) 

5)  "How  powerful  or  powerless  are  you?"   (Pause  10 
seconds . ) 

6)  "Focus  now  on  your  power.     Even  if  the  elements  of 
your  situation  are  very  powerful,  this  is  your  picture  and 
you  can  make  yourself  more  powerful.     Imagine  yourself 
standing  straight,   facing  the  situation  or  people  involved. 
You  are  strong.     You  are  calm  within  yourself.     You  are 
powerful.  "  (Pause  10  seconds  or  more.) 

7)  "Tell  whoever  or  whatever  is  causing  you  stress 
anything  that  you  would  like  to  say."    (Pause  about  9  0 
seconds . ) 
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8)  "Again,  be  aware  of  your  strength."    (Pause  15 
seconds . ) 

9)  "Put  aside  the  image  for  now.     Know  that  you  can 
come  back  to  it  and  work  on  it  when  you  want  to  or  need  to." 
(Pause  15  seconds.) 

10)  "Focus  on  your  physical  state.     If  there  is  any 
tension  be  aware  of  it  and  allow  that  area  to  relax.  " 
(Pause  30  seconds.) 

11)  "Be  aware  of  your  breathing.     Enjoy  the  feeling  of 
relaxation."   (Pause  45  seconds.) 

12)  "Keeping  your  eyes  closed  begin  to  focus  your 
attention  on  this  room.     As  it  feels  comfortable,  begin  to 
stretch."   (Pause  30  seconds.) 

13)  "Rub  your  hands  together  until  you  feel  some  heat 
from  the  friction.  Put  your  hands  over  your  closed  eyes." 
(Pause  15  seconds.) 

14)  "Now  open  your  eyes  slowly  and  easily."  (Pause 
until  most  people  have  their  eyes  open.) 

Drawing  the  Mental  Imagery 

"Now,  take  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  use  the  crayons 
(markers  or  colored  pencils)   to  draw  your  mental  image.  You 
can  use  symbols  if  you  like.     How  well  you  draw  is  of  no 
importance.     Use  any  colors  and  drawing  format  that  you  want 
to  use.  " 


Instructor  Directions 

Usually  this  takes  no  longer  than  10  minutes  but  allow 
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as  much  time  as  needed.     If  this  workshop  is  to  be  followed 
by  another  session,  instruct  the  participants  to  bring  their 
drawings  back  or  have  them  fold  their  drawings  with  the 
pictures  on  the  inside  and  have  them  put  their  names  on  the 
outside  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  return  them  for 
comparison  purposes  after  doing  the  exercise  next  time. 

At  this  point  you  can  have  a  group  discussion  about 
the  exercise  if  you  desire.     The  participants  generally  will 
feel  clearer  about  the  situation.     Some  probably  found 
themselves  feeling  anxious  during  the  time  they  thought  of 
the  stressful  situation.     Let  them  know  this  is  a  good 
exercise  to  do  at  home  because  it  allows  them  to  rehearse 
the  situation  and  to  work  at  building  a  positive  image  of 
themselves  and  their  strengths.     In  addition,  repeating  this 
exercise  takes  advantage  of  Wolpe's  desensitization  theory 
because  the  relaxation  pairs  the  aversive  situation  with  a 
more  pleasant  and  secure  physical  state. 

Mental  Imagery  Explanation 

This  is  an  exercise  you  can  do  at  home.     You  can  do  it 
either  with  or  without  the  drawing.     It  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  explore  the  situation  with  more  control  than 
you  have  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  your  actual  problem. 
It  may  let  you  see  or  explore  different  options  and 
responses  to  your  situation.     While  you  do  this  be  aware  of 
what  feels  right,  what  makes  you  feel  strong  and  adequate, 
and  what  feels  frightening.     If  something  feels  right,  but 
scarey,  though,  remember  that  this  may  be  because  it  is  a 
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new  behavior.     Rehearsing  mentally  may  help  you  grow  in 
healthy  ways. 

Flexibility  and  Challenge 
Exploring  alternative  responses  to  stressful  situations 
builds  flexibility.     Flexibility  is  another  good  quality  to 
develop  in  managing  stress.     It  is  related  to  an  attitude 
of  approaching  the  world  with  a  sense  of  challenge.  When 
new  situations  become  challenging  instead  of  threatening, 
they  become  stimulating  rather  than  stressful. 

Instructor  Directions 

In  this  exercise  have  the  students  give  you  a  list  of 
stressful  events.     You  won't  need  more  than  about  five  to 
make  your  point.     They  will  be  such  things  as:     loss  of 
job,  divorce,   students  doing  poorly  on  achievement  tests, 
etc.     List  these  events  in  a  vertical  column.  Horizontally 
write  alternative  responses  to  each  situation.     For  example, 
with  loss  of  job  one  either  can  feel  a  sense  of  failure 
fear,  anger,  or  one  can  choose  to  approach  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  try  something  new,  something  one  might  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  try  had  the  security  of  the  other 
job  stayed. 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  approaches  that  you  can  take  to  a  situation.  It 
also  illustrates  that  you  have  choice  and  therefore  control 
in  your  perception  of  situations. 
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Flexibility  and  Challenge  Exercise 

1)  "Let's  list  some  situations  that  are  stressful." 
(Write  the  list  on  the  board  or  on  large  paper.) 

2)  "Now  what  are  some  ways  we  could  respond  to  those 
situations?"  (Write  the  alternatives  beside  each  stressful 
event . ) 

3)  "What  are  some  ways  of  approaching  these  ] 
situations  as  challenges?"  (Let  them  come  up  with  as  many  ' 
different  ones  as  they  can.     If  they  don't  come  up  with  any, 

role  model  some  challenging  approaches  to  the  situation.)  I 

Commitment 

Another  characteristic  shared  by  people  who  manage 
stress  well  is  commitment.     Commitment  means  involvement  ^ 
with  what  you  are  doing  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  family, 
friends,  and  other  aspects  of  your  life.     People  who  are 
committed  to  their  work  gain  joy  and  satisfaction  from  what  i 
they  do.     Work  is  something  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  with 
but  not  with  a  feeling  of  obligation.     Enthusiasm  and 
excitement  for  what  they  are  doing  characterizes  this  kind 
of  commitment. 

Part  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  enthusiasm  for 
something  involves  being  able  to  balance  oneself  in  other 
ways.     Renewing  oneself  both  physically  and  mentally  away 
from  teaching  is  important  to  avoid  burnout.   It  does  little 
good  to  get  away  from  the  classroom  physically  if  the 
classroom  stays  the  focus  of  your  mental  attention. 
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Challenge,  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  when  the 
classroom  is  the  focus  of  your  attention  should  exist. 
Since  we  as  teachers  structure  what  goes  on  in  our 
classrooms  ,  v/e  should  plan  to  do  things  that  will  challenge 
and  involve  us  as  well  as  our  students.     Sometimes  we  can't 
choose  the  subject  matter  but  we  can  choose  how  we  teach 
it.     Doing  everything  new  can  be  wearing,  as  any  first  year 
teacher  will  attest,  but  doing  everything  the  same  will  be 
boring,  even  if  the  material  and  processes  are 
educationally  sound.     Every  year  we  need  to  plan  some  new 
things,  some  things  that  stretch  us  a  little  and  keep  us 
growing.     We  need  to  keep  challenge  for  ourselves  in  our 
teaching.     Planning  our  work  so  it  is  interesting  for  us 
will  increase  our  involvement.     This,  in  turn,  will  decrease 
the  stress  in  teaching  and  increase  the  stimulation. 

Humor 

Instructor  Directions 

This  section  will  vary  with  your  personality .  Sometimes 
it  is  possible  to  show  a  short  humorous  film,   like  a  Charlie 
Chaplin  film.     Many  universities  and  public  libraries  have 
films  like  this  available. 

It  is  also  possible  to  have  the  students  share  funny 
things  that  have  happened  to  them  during  their  years  of 
teaching . 

If  you  have  time  they  can  break  into  small  groups  and 
do  panomimes  or  skits. 

You  might  collect  cartoons  from  magazines  and 
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use  on  overhead  projection  to  sJiare  them  with  the 
workshop  group. 

Whatever  you  choose  should  be  fun  and  light.  The 
purpose  is  to  show  that  laughter  is  healing  and  that  humor 
in  the  classroom  will  take  care  of  lots  of  stress. 

Uses  of  Humor 

Have  you  noticed  that  frequently  someone  will  tell  a 
joke  or  make  a  funny  comment  when  the  tension  gets 
pronounced  in  a  group?     The  people  in  the  group  laugh  and 
tension  is  "broken."     Every  classroom  has  its  clown  or 
clowns.     Although  we  often  wish  they  had  better  timing  or 
were  more  selective  with  their  humor,  they  do  serve  a 
function.     It  is  important  to  have  laughter  in  the  classroom 
and  in  our  lives.     Laughter  has  a  renewing  quality.  Fear 
or  anger  don't  mix  with  an  honest  "belly  laugh."     When  the 
laughter  comes,   fear  and  anger  generally  leave. 

Norman  Cousins,   in  his  book  Anatomy  of  an  Illness, 
describes  the  healing  effect  of  laughter  for  him.     He  was 
seriously  ill  and  used  what  he  knew  of  stress  theory  and 
the  physiological  response  to  stressors  to  reverse  the 
process  of  disease  that  he  felt  originated  from  an 
accumulation  of  stress.     One  of  the  things  he  did  was  to 
watch  his  favorite  humorous  films.     Laughter  and  the  other 
things  he  did  for  himself  worked  and  his  health  returned. 

Like  Norman  Cousins    we  can  use  humor  to  manage  stress. 
When  feeling  depressed  or  worn  out  choose  to  do  something 
that  will  help  you  laugh.     When  we  can  laugh  at  ourselves 
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and  our  situations  we  can  put  things  into  perspective 
better.  Humor  in  the  classroom  adds  to  enjoyment  and 
reduces  stressors. 

Summary 

If  we  keep  realistic  expectations,  have  a  feeling  of 
control,  approach  it  with  an  attitude  of  challenge  and 
commitment  and  add  some  humor,  we  should  find  teaching  more 
stimulating  than  stressful. 

Now,  take  another  look  at  the  form  you  filled  out  when 
you  came  into  this  workshop,   the  Teacher  Stress 
Questionnaire.     Try  to  apply  the  material  we  have  covered 
in  the  workshop  today  to  your  stressful  aspects  of  teaching. 
This  material  will  be  useful  to  you  to  the  extent  that  you 
try  to  apply  it.     Take  these  items  on  your  list  and  work 
with  at  least  one  of  them. 
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Teacher  Stress  Questionnaire 


1.      The  most  stressful  aspects  of  teaching  for  me  are: 


2.  Look  over  your  list.  Number  the  items  you  wrote  in  the 
order  of  the  most  stressful  to  the  least  stressful  with 
1  being  the  most  stressful. 


3.       Now  list  the  stressors  in  the  order  you  feel  you  can  be 
most  effective  in  changing  their  effect  on  you. 
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THIRD  WORKSHOP:     SOCIAL  SUPPORT  AND  COMMUNICATION 


Instructor  Directions 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  improve  skills  that 
are  basic  to  a  good  social  support  process  and  to  provide 
the  seeds  for  a  support  system  to  develop  among  the  workshop 
participants.     The  latter  goal  will  be  most  effectively 
realized  if  the  workshop  is  given  to  a  group  with  an 
ongoing  working  relationship.     Some  of  these  communications 
skills  that  will  be  introduced  in  this  workshop  in  an  adult 
to  adult  context  will  also  be  used  in  the  next  workshop  in 
the  context  of  less  stressful,  more  effective  teacher- 
student  communication. 

For  this  workshop  you  will  need  3"  by  5"  unlined  index 
cards,  each  with  a  safety  pin,  or  straight  pin  attached, 
enough  small  pieces  of  paper  for  each  participant  to  have 
one,  and  extra  pens  and  pencils  for  those  who  don't  have  one. 
The  small  papers  should  be  able  to  be  folded  easily.  You 
will  also  need  to  hold  this  workshop  in  a  place  that  is  large 
enough  to  break  the  large  group  into  small  groups.  The 
small  groups  should  be  separated  enough  to  communicate 
without  interfering  with  each  other  and  to  have  some  feeling 
of  privacy.     A  small  bowl  or  other  container  will  be  useful. 

As  the  participants  arrive,  give  each  a  3"  by  5"  card 
with  a  pin  attached.     Tell  them  the  cards  will  be  used  in 
the  workshop.     If  the  participants  have  regular  contact 
outside  this  series  of  workshops  do  this.     If  not,  skip 
this  part.     At  the  same  time  have  each  person  write  his  or 
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her  name  on  one  of  the  small  pieces  of  paper.     Have  her  or 
him  fold  the  paper  so  that  the  name  cannot  be  seen  easily 
and  deposit  it  in  a  bowl  or  container. 

When  everyone  arrives  begin  either  by  repeating  the 
visual  imagery  exercise  from  the  last  workshop  and  then 
comparing  the  two  drawings,  or  by  giving  an  overview  of  the 
importance  of  social  support. 

Importance  of  Social  Support 

Social  support  has  been  found  to  moderate  the  negative 
effects  of  stressful  life  events.  People  stay  healthier  if 
they  have  strong  social  support.     Conversely,  it  has  been 
also  found  that  people  who  lose  significant  members  of  their 
social  support  system  and  people  with  low  social  support  are 
more  vulnerable  to  health  problems  and  complications.  We 
will  examine  our  own  social  support  systems  and  look  at  the 
potential  of  a  professional  support  system. 

Social  support  involves  a  give  and  take  of  communication. 
Much  of  this  workshop  will  be  spent  working  on  some 
important  communication  processes.     We  will  learn  through 
doing.     In  the  process  of  practicing  these  skills  we  will 
get  to  know  each  other  better. 

Getting  Acquainted  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  help  these  teachers 
get  to  know  each  other  better.     The  questions  are  designed 
to  be  non- threatening  but  self  revealing.     This  should  set 
a  tone  of  openness. 
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In  this  exercise,  the  teachers  will  write  the  answers 
to  the  questions  you  ask  anywhere  on  one  side  of  the  cards 
they  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.  When 
they  finish,  they  should  pin  the  cards  to  their  clothing 
so  that  others  can  see  what  they  have  written. 

Exercise  Directions 

"Now,  please,  take  out  the  white  card  you  were  handed 
and  a  pen  or  pencil.     Write  your  name  anywhere  on  the  card. 
(Pause  5  seconds) .     I  will  ask  you  some  questions  on 
significant  dates,  places  and  people  in  your  life.     You  may 
write  these  names  and  dates  anywhere  on  the  front  side  of 
the  card."     (Pause  10  seconds  or  longer  while  the  teachers 
think  and  write.     If  they  need  longer,  do  not  rush). 

1)  "What  is  the  place  of  your  earliest  memory?" 

2)  "Where  did  you  almost  die?" 

3)  "Where  did  you  first  fall  in  love?" 

4)  "What  was  the  year  of  your  first  religious 
experience?" 

5)  "What  was  the  best  year  (or  time  period)  of  your 
life?" 

6)  "What  year  did  your  parents  first  accept  you  as  an 
adult,  or  when  do  you  project  they  will?" 

7)  "What  is  the  name  of  the  most  influential  teacher 
in  your  life?" 

8)  "What  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  taught  you  most 
about  enjoying  life?" 

9)  "What  is  the  name  of  the  person  you  can  count  on 
when  you  are  in  need?" 
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10)  "Write  five  words  that  best  describe  you." 

11)  "Break  into  groups  of  three  or  four.     Read  each 
others  cards  silently.     Taking  turns,  each  person  may  ask 
the  person  to  her  or  his  right  about  one  item  on  his  or 
her  card.     Do  the  same  thing  with  the  person  on  your  left. 
If  time  permits,  feel  free  to  have  some  general  sharing." 
(Allow  about  15  minutes  for  sharing.) 

Instructor  Directions 

Focus  attention  back  to  the  large  group.     Take  five 
minutes  to  process  their  responses  and  reactions. 

Social  Support  and  Health 

Being  open  about  ourselves  and  our  experiences,  caring 
enough  to  listen  to  and  to  ask  about  someone  else  and  his 
or  her  experiences,  are  good  ways  to  build  a  social  support 
relationship.     Humans  are  social  beings.     We  need  and 
benefit  from  interacting  with  each  other.     Our  social 
support  networks  can  influence  our  mental  and  physical 
health,  contribute  to  job  satisfaction,  and  even  pull  us 
through  extreme  situations. 

Studies  ranging  from  survivorship  in  concentration  camp 
to  complications  in  pregnancy  have  found  that  social  support 
is  a  factor  in  health.     In  confronting  the  many  stressful 
situations  of  life,  the  love  and  respect  of  our  families 
and  friends  as  well  as  the  caring  and  regard  of  our 
supervisors  and  co-workers  will  help  us  meet  these 
stressors  more  effectively  with  less  of  a  deleterious  effect 
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Charting  Social  Support  Systems 
Instructor  Directions 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  guide  each  person  in 
a  review  of  his  or  her  personal  support  structure. 

Hand  out  a  copy  of  the  form  entitled  "Your  Social 
Support"  which  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  workshop 
before  the  bibliography.     Allow  the  participants  to  fill 
out  the  form.     Then  ask  the  questions  that  follow.  After 
each  question  pause  about  10  seconds  to  give  them  time  to 
consider  the  question. 

Exercise  Directions 

1)  "Put  your  name  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  which  I 
have  given  you  entitled  'Your  Social  Support.'     On  the  other 
blanks  write  the  names  of  the  people  who  comprise  your 
social  support."     (Pause  5-10  minutes  or  until  they  seem  to 
be  finished.) 

2)  "Think  about  the  people  whose  names  you  have 
written.     Which  direction  does  the  support  go?     Is  the 
support  equally  reciprocal?     If  not,  who  gets  more  support 
in  each  relationship?" 

3)  "How  many  people  on  your  page  are  family  members?" 

4)  "How  many  different  social  groups  are  represented? 
That  is,  are  all  or  most  of  the  members  of  your  support 
interconnected?"     Is  there  one  person  who  not  only  provides 
support  for  you,  but  who  is  also  responsible  for  your 
connection  with  others  in  your  support  system?  If 
something  were  to  happen  to  that  person  how  many  of  those 
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support  people  would  no  longer  be  available  to  you?     If  your 
primary  support  person  is  a  spouse  or  a  parent  it  is  very 
important  that  you  have  social  support  from  others  if  you 
lose  your  primary  support  person  through  death  or 
emotional  loss,  or  by  divorce  or  disagreement. 

The  benefit  of  examining  your  social  support  system  and 
interactions  is  that  you  can  then  fill  any  weak  areas. 
Realize  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  support  that  you 
need  when  you  set  out  to  fill  any  gaps  that  you  perceive. 
Sidney  Cobb,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  American 
Psychosomatic  Society  in  19  76,  emphasized  the  positive  role 
that  social  support  plays  in  health  maintenance.     He  defined 
three  types  of  social  support.     The  first  is  the  information 
a  person  receives  that  tells  her  or  him  that  she  or  he  is 
loved  and  cared  for.     The  second  type  is  characterized  by 
information  that  convinces  the  person  that  she  or  he  is 
valued  and  esteemed.     The  third  type  is  information  which 
shows  a  person  that  he  or  she  is  part  of  a  mutual  system  of 
communication  and  reciprocal  obligation.     Our  families  and 
friends  generally  provide  the  first  type  of  information  to 
us.     They  may  also  give  us  the  second  and  third  types. 

We  generally  don't  establish  the  types  of 
relationships  among  those  with  whom  we  work  that  fulfill 
the  first  type  of  social  support,  but  the  potential  for  the 
second  and  third  types  of  social  support  are  within  our  work 
environment . 
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The  constant  interaction  between  teacher  and  students 
makes  teaching  a  very  socially  interactive  profession.  Most 
teachers  are  attracted  to  teaching  because  of  the 
interaction  and  contact.     However,  teaching  has  been 
characterized  as  a  lonely  profession  because  of  the  frequent 
lack  of  peer  interaction.     Difficult  faculty  and  staff 
relations  is  a  common  stressor  of  teachers.     We  are  in  a 
communication  profession  and  yet  we  often  m.iss  the  resources 
of  support  to  and  from  each  other  that  our  skills  could 
provide. 

Think  of  the  teachers  on  your  faculty  that  you 
esteem  and  value.     I  doubt  whether  there  are  more  than  a 
few,  if  any,   teachers  with  whom  you  work  about  whom  you  could 
not  find  something  you  value  professionally  or  personally. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  communicated  that  message?  The 
key  word  for  me  in  Cobb's  definitions  of  social  support  is 
information.     We  need  to  know  that  others  value  us.  The 
more  publicly  that  message  is  conveyed,  the  more  effective 
it  is.     Esteem  information  is  especially  valuable  when  it 
comes  from  a  supervisor. 

A  recent  article  cited  the  beneficial  effect  on 
rabbits  of  being  stroked,   talked  to  and  cared  about.  These 
rabbits  developed  fewer  signs  of  arteriosclerosis  than  did 
rabbits  on  the  same  high  risk  diet.     For  our  own  health, 
we,  like  the  rabbits,  need  strokes  I 

Since  transmission  of  information  seems  to  be  the  key, 
let's  examine  some  communication  techniques  and  guidelines. 
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A  supportive  relationship  values  honestly  expressed 
feelings.     Both  positive  and  negative  feelings  are 
accepted.     Feelings  are  not  judged.     Both   (all)   people  in 
the  relationship  should  have  the  freedom  to  express  any 
feeling.     One  doesn't  signal  agreement  with  a  statement  by 
allowing  the  other  person  to  say  it.     One  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a  support  person  is  to  provide  a 
non- judgmental  environment  for  expression  of  feelings  that 
would  otherwise  remain  internalized.     For  example,  it  is 
commonly  accepted  that  depression  is  anger  turned  inward. 
When  anger  can  be  expressed  to  a  significant  other  (this 
does  not  have  to  be  the  person  to  whom  the  anger  is 
directed,  but  it  must  be  to  someone  with  whom  the  person  has 
a  trust  relationship,  and  someone  who  will  listen) ,  the 
support  person,  it  is  externalized  and  is  less  likely  to 
create  depression  and  the  negative  mental  and  physical 
consequences  of  depression. 

Within  a  support  system  there  are  two  important 
communication  skills.     One  is  a  listening  skill.     The  other 
is  an  expressive  skill.     Both  are  important  to  keep 
relationships  functioning  in  healthy,  effective  ways.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  listen  to  both  the  content  and  feelings 
that  are  communicated  by  others.     We  also  need  to  be  able  to 
express  our  own  feelings  and  needs. 

Listening  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  teach  the  skill  of 
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effective  listening.     Three  listening  responses,  open  ended 
questioning,  clarifying  content,  and  acknowledging  feelings 
are  described.     Following  the  presentation  of  these 
responses  the  large  group  is  to  break  into  small  groups  of 
about  five.     They  should  be  encouraged  to  choose  a  group  of 
people  with  whom  they  are  not  already  well  acquainted. 

Each  person  in  the  group  is  to  share  a  positive 
experience  of  his  or  her  own  associated  with  teaching.  The 
others  in  the  group  will  practice  the  three  listening  skills. 
The  process  of  acknowledging  feelings  will  be  emphasized. 
The  other  skills  are  more  a  part  of  common  communications 
patterns  than  acknowledgement  of  feelings.     This  is  an 
extremely  valuable  listening  skill  but  it  feels 
awkward  to  many  when  they  first  try  it.     By  practicing  this 
skill  and  hearing  it  used  by  others  it  will  become  more 
natural  and  easier  to  use. 

There  are  three  listening  responses  that  are 
nonjudgmental  and  that  facilitate  the  process  of  hearing 
accurately  and  letting  the  person  who  is  trying  to 
communicate  know  that  he  or  she  has  been  heard.  These 
responses  are:     open  ended  questions,  clarifying  content  and 
acknowledging  feelings.     The  first  two  responses  may  be 
easier  to  learn  than  the  last  one.     Many  of  us  have  a 
difficult  time  dealing  with  feelings. 

Open-ended  Questions 
Open  ended  questioning  is  appropriate  when  the  purpose 
of  the  response  is  to  explore  the  problem  further.     An  open 


ended  question  asks  for  more  information  without  biasing 
or  judging  the  answer.     Some  examples  are:     "What  happened 
next?"     "How  do  you  feel  about  the  alternatives?"  "What 
do  you  see  as  your  options?"     Can  you  tell  me  more  about 
what  happened?"    These  questions  invite  the  person  to 
explore  the  situation,  conflict,  or  interaction.  They 
also  communicate  an  interest  and  willingness  to  listen  on 
the  part  of  the  person  asking  the  questions.     Questions  that 
can  be  answered  only  yes  or  no,  or  with  one  word  answers, 
often  make  people  feel  interrogated  and  uncomfortable.  Open 
ended  questions  give  the  respondent  the  freedom  to  structure 
the  context  and  how  much  he  or  she  feels  comfortable 
revealing.     Closed  questions,  which  are  those  answered  yes, 
no  or  with  one  word,  can  be  threatening.     It  is  easier  to 
unintentionally  cross  the  line  of  prying  with  closed  questions, 

Clarifying  Content 
Clarifying  what  has  been  heard  is  another  important 
skill  in  communicating  clearly.     This  is  a  process  of 
summarizing  what  has  been  heard  and  checking  with  the  person 
to  insure  that  what  has  been  heard  is  accurate  and  what  was 
intended.     Clarify  anything  that  is  confusing.     It  is  also 
a  good  check  to  clarify  periodically  just  to  make  sure  you 
are  hearing  accurate  information.     This  should  be  done 
without  editorial  comments  about  the  person's  choices  or 
values.     If  the  message  is  being  distorted  through  the  verbal 
communication,  the  person  transmitting  has  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  communication  back  on  track.     Never  worry  about  an 
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inaccurate  reflection.     It  is  better  to  catch  misunderstandings 
early  in  a  conversation  than  to  let  them  build.     The  person 
will  know  he  or  she  has  been  listened  to. 

Instructor  Directions 

One  way  to  illustrate  this  skill  is  to  have  someone 
from  the  group  relate  a  short  experience  to  you.  You  can 
clarify  and  summarize  as  you  listen. 

Acknowledgement  of  Feelings 

The  third  type  of  listening  skill  is  acknowledgement  of 
feelings.     In  order  to  do  this  well,  one  must  monitor  not 
only  the  verbal  content    but  also  the  nonverbal  messages. 
A  person  feels  not  only  heard  but  understood  when  someone 
is  able  to  detect  the  emotion  that  underlies  the  words  that 
are  being  communicated.     Generally  in  a  support  situation  it 
is  the  emotion  that  needs  to  be  communicated  more  than  the 
specific  details  of  the  situation.     Here  are  some  examples: 

You  have  just  seen  a  spectacular,  complete  double 
rainbow.     It  lasted  for  only  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  an 
emotional  experience.     The  rain  clouds  parted,  the  sun  shown 
through  and  the  rainbow  appeared  over  the  road  on  which  you 
were  driving.     The  first  person  you  tell  says:     "I  saw  a 
triple  rainbow  once."     The  next  person  you  tell  says:  "You 
seem  like  someone  who  would  like  rainbows . "     The  third 
person,  if  you  get  that  far  without  being  deflated,  says: 
"You're  so  excited  about  it  that  it  must  have  been  an 
awesome  experience."     Is  there  any  question  about  which  of 


these  people  you  would  share  something  else  special  with? 
The  third  response  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  feeling. 
Another  example:     You  walk  into  the  teacher's  lounge  on 
the  verge  of  exploding  and  need  to  share  your  experience. 
One  of  your  students  defied  you  when  you  told  him  to  stay 
after  school  to  clean  his  desk.     Compare  these  responses: 
"Joe  has  a  bad  temper.     Why  don't  you  call  his  mother  and 
let  her  take  care  of  him?"     "You  must  have  a  real  thing 
about  authority  to  react  so  strongly  to  this."     "You're  a 
great  teacher,  don't  worry,  it'll  be  okay  by  tomorrow. 
I'm  sure  he  didn't  mean  it."     "You're  furious  I" 

You  are  teaching  a  poetry  unit.     One  of  your  students 
writes  a  deep  feeling,  well  worded,  perfect  example  of  what 
you  had  been  straining  to  teach.     You  want  to  share  your 
story.     "You're  exhilarated.     What  you  tried  worked.  How 
satisfying! " 

Listening  Responses;     A  Small  Group  Exercise 
Exercise  Directions 

"Let's  try  this  technique  in  small  groups.  Divide 
yourself  into  groups  of  4  or  5 .  Each  person  is  to  take  about 
two  or  three  minutes  to  tell  a  positive  experience  from  his 
or  her  teaching  experience.     The  other  people  in  the  group 
are  to  respond  with  the  listening  responses  that  are  most 
appropriate.     Be  sure  that  someone  gives  an  acknowledgement 
of  feelings  response  at  the  end  and  more  as  appropriate. 
Practice  and  help  each  other  refine  these  skills." 
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Instructor  Directions 

This  exercise  will  take  about  25-30  minutes.  During 
this  time  you  should  circulate  and  assist  each  group  as 
needed. 

Responsibility  Messages 
Learning  to  listen  is  a  valuable  communication  skill 
but  it  is  only  half  of  an  interaction.     A  support 
relationship  is  not  only  what  we  provide  for  others  but 
something  that  we  get  back  from  others.     It  is  important 
to  keep  communication  lines  open  in  a  support  group.  At 
times  this  involves  expressing  our  negative  feelings. 
When  this  is  done  it  should  be  in  a  nondestructive  way. 
One  way  to  do  this  is  by  taking  responsibility  for  one's 
feelings . 

Sending  a  message  that  clearly  accepts  the 
responsibility  for  one's  feelings  and  one's  responsibility 
in  a  situation  has  advantages.     First,  the  other  person 
is  not  made  defensive  and  is  thus  able  to  hear  what  is  said 
instead  of  thinking  of  how  to  protect  himself  or  herself. 
Second,  the  feeling  of  control  is  not  lost.     One's  feelings 
are  not  handed  over  to  someone  else  for  keeping  and 
protecting. 

This  kind  of  message  is  relatively  easy  to  learn  but 
using  it  takes  some  practice  and  awareness.     Once  learned 
it  cleans  up  lots  of  communications  knots  and  allows 
feelings  to  be  expressed  instead  of  harbored  inside. 

The  technique  is  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  one's 
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feeling.     The  most  important  part  of  the  process  is  to 
acknowledge  the  feeling  through  stating  clearly  "I  feel 
.   .   ."    Also  be  specific  about  what  is  causing  the  conflict. 
Speak  in  terms  of  behavior  rather  than  in  words  that  attack 
someone's  personality.     Putting  those  two  parts  together 
results  in  a  statement  like:     "I  feel  excluded  when  I  come 
into  the  teacher's  lounge  and  everyone  keeps  talking  as  if  I 
weren't  there." 

Instructor  Directions 

Our  next  exercise  is  designed  to  allow  the  participants 
to  practice  expressing  feelings  and  needs.     It  is  also  an 
opportunity  to  clear  communications  with  someone  in  the 
group.     Each  person  will  follow  the  model  and  express  a 
negative  feeling  or  a  need.     The  group  members  can  respond 
with  one  of  the  listening  messages  learned  earlier,  with 
another  message  of  his  or  her  own  feelings  about  that 
matter,  or  with  an  attempt  to  help  the  person  phrase  the 
feeling  in  a  way  considered  to  be  effective  and  more  in  line 
with  this  model. 

The  activity  will  take  25-30  minutes  and  during  the 
time  it  would  be  helpful  to  visit  the  groups  and  see  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  or  misunderstandings. 

Phrasing  the  Message 
"Let's  break  into  our  groups  of  4  or  5.     This  time  each 
person  will  express  a  problem  that  he  or  she  is  having  with 
teaching.     Phrase  your  problem  in  the  form  of  a  responsibility 
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message.     Put  your  feeling  up  front,  then  be  specific  about 
what  precipitates  this  response.     The  others  in  the  group 
are  to  respond  in  one  of  three  ways:     1)   using  a  listening 
response  practiced  earlier,  2)  with  a  responsibility 
message  explaining  one's  response  to  the  first  statement,  or 
3)  with  help  with  forming  the  responsibility  message  more 
effectively.     For  example:     if  the  message  given  were:  I 
feel  frustrated  when  I  have  to  fill  out  so  many 
administrative  forms. 

1)  Listening  response:     You  feel  undervalued  as  a 
professional  when  your  time  must  be  spent  doing  routine 
paperwork  instead  of  tasks  more  directly  related  to  teaching. 

2)  (This  would  be  most  appropriately  said  by  an 
administrator.)     I  feel  misunderstood.     I  never  ask  teachers 
to  do  any  administrative  paperwork  that  can  be  done  by 
anyone  else . 

3)  Had  the  person  phrased  the  message  differently,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  help  the  person     rephrase  it  in  the 
form  that  conforms  to  the  model  we  are  trying  to  learn. 
Each  person  should  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  this 
skill.  " 

Feedback 

The  last  support  skill  to  be  used  in  this  workshop  is 
feedback.     People  need  feedback.     This  is  particularly 
important  when  it  comes  from  peers  and  supervisors.  No 
feedback  is  interpreted  as  a  negative  statement.  When 
asked  for  feedback,  people  often  assume  that  the  person 
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action(s).     In  fact,  it  is  as  important,  if  not  more  so, 
to  tell  a  person  what  worked  than  what  didn't  work.  People 
learn  better  from  positive  feedback  than  from  negative 
feedback.     Here  are  some  guidelines  for  giving  feedback: 

1)  Clarify  what  the  person  intended  to  do  by  asking 
the  person. 

2)  Give  the  person  the  chance  to  critique  himself. 
This  shares  the  responsibility  and  puts  the  other  person  in 
a  less  vulnerable  position.     An  example  is  to  ask:     "How  do 
you  feel  about  the  effectiveness  of  what  you  did?" 

3)  Be  specific  in  your  comments.     General  statements 
like:     "It  was  a  good  lesson;"  or  "It  wasn't  as  effective 
as  it  could  have  been;"     are  too  vague  to  be  useful. 

4)  Never  criticize  someone's  personality.  Always 
talk  in  terms  of  behavior. 

5)  Always  look  for  something  positive  to  say.  Don't 
connect  the  positive  statement  to  a  negative  one  with  the 
conjunction  "but."     This  erases  the  positive  statement. 

Feedback  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  end  the  workshop  on 
a  positive  tone  as  well  as  to  provide  an  experience  with 
giving  positive  feedback.     This  will  take  about  10  minutes. 

Exercise  Directions 

"For  the  last  exercise  break  into  small  groups  again. 
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Take  off  your  name  tags,  pass  them  around  the  group,  and 
write  a  specific  positive  comment  about  each  person  whose 
name  tag  you  receive  on  the  back  of  the  name  tag.     You  may 
want  to  give  the  person  feedback  on  some  new  aspect  of  her 
or  him  that  you  appreciate  as  a  result  of  this  workshop 
contact. " 

Concluding  Remarks 
In  this  workshop  the  value  of  social  support  in 
combating  stress  has  been  discussed.  The  potential  for  a 
social  support  system  within  a  teaching  faculty  has  been 
recognized.     We  have  worked  with  communications  techniques 
that  can  be  used  with  all  the  people  in  our  support 
network     and  explored  the  importance  of  feedback  and  the 
ways  to  be  effective  in  giving  feedback.     We  have  learned 
more  about  each  other.     Most  importantly  we  have  started  a 
communication  process  here  that  will  continue  into  your 
working  environment. 

Instructor  Directions 

Do  this  exercise  only  if  the  participants  have  contact 
with  each  other  during  the  week.  Pass  around  the  bowl  with 
names . 

Exercise  Directions 

"If  you  pick  your  own  name,  put  it  back  and  choose 
another.     The  person  whose  name  is  on  the  paper  you  choose 
is  to  be  the  person  to  whom  you  give  special  support  this 
week.     At  the  end  of  a  week,  meet  in  your  faculty  lounge  for 
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a  time  to  discuss  the  week  and  to  reveal  to  each  other  who 
was  supporting  whom.     If  it  was  enjoyable  and  helpful,  you 
might  pick  new  names  and  extend  the  period  of  support  to 
a  month  or  more . " 

Next  time  the  topic  will  be  "Stress  and  the  Classroom." 
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Figure  3.     Your  Social  Support 
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FOURTH  WORKSHOP:     REDUCING  STRESS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Instructor  Directions 
The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  examine  the 
classroom  dynamic  and  to  explore  ways  to  reduce  the 
stressfulness  of  teaching  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
students.     Both  the  classroom  routine  and  the  teacher-student 
interaction  are  important  elements  of  this  dynamic. 

For  this  workshop  you  will  need  a  blackboard  or  paper 
and  markers  that  can  be  used  to  write  the  answers  given  by 
the  group  to  questions  asked. 

Begin  this  workshop  by  asking  the  teacher  what  causes 
them  stress  in  their  classrooms.     Make  a  list.     Break  the 
list  into  categories  like:     behavior  management,  hostile 
children,  time  management,  environmental  problems,  and 
co-worker  tensions.     As  the  workshop  progresses,  refer  to 
this  list  when  you  are  looking  for  examples  or  tackling 
one  of  these  problems. 

The  Causes  of  Classroom  Stress 
"Let's  make  a  list  of  the  most  stressful  aspects  of 
classroom  teaching  for  you.      (The  list  will  include  such 
things  as:     interruptions  by  the  intercom,  children  going  to 
and  coming  from  special  classes,  restlessness  of  the 
students,  getting  them  to  settle  down  after  recess  or 
physical  education,  children  who  bother  other  children, 
fighting  in  the  classroom,  children  who  don't  pay  attention, 
noise  from  other  classes,  etc.)     Can  these  be  put  into  some 
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general  classifications?"  (You  will  be  able  to  put  them  in 
categories  like  those  listed  in  the  initial  instructions.) 

Classroom  Routine  and  Stress 
Having  a  planned  program  can  reduce  classroom 
stressors.     Ambiguity  causes  a  stress  response.  There 
should  be  a  routine  in  the  classroom.     When  students  learn 
a  routine  schedule  there  is  less  behavior  management  that 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  teacher.     Let's  look  at  some  of 
the  important  elements  to  consider  when  planning  a  classroom 
routine . 

First  list  all  the  things  that  would  optimally  fit 
into  a  day.     On  another  page  make  a  list  of  the  activities 
over  which  you  have  no  control  like  lunch,  money 
collection,  music,  art,  and  physical  education  classes. 
Now  list  class  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
school  day  in  fifteen  minute  intervals.     Write  in  the 
already  scheduled  activities .     Before  you  fill  in  your  part 
of  the  schedule,  think  about  the  time  of  day  your  students 
work  well  and  when  they  are  restless.     Schedule  that  which 
is  most  sedentary  and  most  important  to  you  for  the  times 
the  students  seem  to  work  best  naturally.     Note  the  times 
that  are  most  difficult  for  students.     Plan  breaks 
for  these  times. 

The  time  spent  in  breaks  does  not  need  to  be  long  but 
it  is  extremely  important.     There  are  two  types  of  exercises 
that  teachers  need  to  know.     One  is  for  energizing,  the 
other  for  settling  the  students. 

Even  in  an  interesting  class,  adults  begin  to  be 
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lethargic  after  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.     Often  we  as 
teachers  are  actively  moving  from  student  to  student  or 
from  group  to  group  and  are  unaware  of  the  dulling  effect 
our  students  are  experiencing.     Many  behavior  and 
management  problems  will  disappear  when  students  get 
periodic  activity.     After  4  5  minutes  of  working  quietly  a 
change  is  important.      (Some  classes  need  more  frequent 
breaks . )     Moving  the  body  so  that  the  circulation  increases 
by  standing  and  stretching  will  be  stimulating  to  the 
students.     They  will  be  able  to  work  more  effectively  after 
a  break.     Some  things  you  can  do  for  energy  are  simple  and 
short,  like  listening  to  music  and  moving  to  the  music,  a 
brief  game  of  Simon  Says   (use  Simon  to  have  the  children 
bend  and  stretch) ,  doing  an  animal  parade   (the  children 
make  a  line  and  as  they  walk  around  the  room  they  are  told 
to  walk  like  different  animals) ,  running  in  place,  playing 
directed  roles    (for  this,  direct  the  children  to  be  a 
baseball  pitcher,  a  farmer  lifting  hay,  etc.),  or  singing 
a  song  that  has  hand  and  body  movement.     Let's  do  one  that 
is  my  favorite. 

Ocean  Play 

Instructor  Directions 

Do  this  exercise  with  the  students. 

As  you  do  this  section  one  alternative  you  might  like 
to  use  is  to  have  the  students  teach  you  some  of  the  short 
exercises  they  already  use  in  class.     Some  will  have  good 
suggestions  for  you  and  for  the  other  students. 
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Exercise  Directions 

"Everyone  stand.     Pretend  you  are  at  the  ocean,   in  the 
surf.     You  might  want  to  take  off  your  shoes  so  you  won't 
get  them  wet.     Pat  you  hands  against  your  feet,  ankles  and 
lower  legs  like  the  breaking  surf.     Don't  hurt  yourself, 
but  don't  be  too  gentle.     It  will  feel  stimulating  to  pat 
with  some  force.     Continue  to  pat  hard  progressively  higher 
as    if    the    tide  were  coming  in  and  you  were  staying  in  the 
same  place.     Pat  against  your  hips,  bottom,  stomach,  back, 
chest,  arms,  neck,  head.     Do  this  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
as  the  tide  goes  out.      (Do  this  hitting  hard  enough  to  hear. 
Spend  enough  time  on  each  area  to  stimulate  it  and  to  get 
the  blood  flowing  to  the  surface.     This  exercise  should  take 
about  4-5  minutes.)     Now  be  seated  again." 

Exercise  Discussion 

"Do  you  feel  better,  more  alert?"  (The  answers  will 
invariably  be  "yes.")     After  a  short  energizing  exercise, 
students  will  be  ready  to  go  again  with  a  renewed  enthusiasm, 
or  at  least,  more  energy  I 

Some  of  the  restless  times  are  caused  not  from  lack  of 
energy,  but  from  a  lot  of  stimulation.     After  recess 
frequently  the  teacher  is  ready  to  go  and  expects  the 
students  to  be  ready  for  work  because  they  have  just  had  a 
break.     Instead,  everyone  has  to  sharpen  pencils  or  borrow 
paper,  or  talk  to  someone,  or  move  around  in  some  way.  At 
a  time  like  this  the  teacher  needs  to  calm  the  students,  not 
energize  them.     Some  exercises  for  this  area  are:  deep 
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breathing,   starting  with  exercise  activities  and  slowing 
the  exercise    down  to  take  the  students  from  more  activity 
to  less.      (One  example  is  doing  a  rowing  exercise  with  the 
students  sitting  in  their  seats.     Direct  them  to  row  quickly 
to  get  out  of  danger,  then  slowly,  carefully  to  get  past  a 
sleeping  alligator,  then  more  slowly  as  they  approach  their 
camp  sites,  until  finally  they  arrive  and  put  the  boats 
away.)     Take  them  through  a  mental  relaxation  exercise  having 
them  release  tension,  or  take  them  on  a  fantasy  trip  like  the 
one  we're  going  to  do  now. 

Favorite  Place  Fantasy 
Instructor  Directions 

For  this  exercise  you  will  first  take  the  students  into 
a  state  of  relaxation.     You  will  then  direct  them  through 
a  fantasy.     During  this  process,  modulate  your  voice  to 
speak  softly.     Give  them  time  to  follow  your  directions 
without  being  rushed.      (This  exercise  will  take  about 
3-5  minutes.) 

Exercise  Directions 

1)  "Sit  in  a  relaxing  position,  but  remain  seated 
upright. " 

2)  "Close  your  eyes.  " 

3)  "Stretch.  " 

4)  "Be  aware  of  your  breathing."    (5  seconds) 

5)  "Breathe  in  clean  air  and  breathe  out  tension.  (5 
seconds) 

6)  "Breathe  in  relaxation,  breathe  out  tension.  "  (10 
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seconds) 

7)  "If  there  is  any  tension  in  your  body,  allow  it 
to  leave ." (15-20  seconds) 

8)  "Think  of  some  place  you  would  like  to  be,  a  very 
relaxing  place."   (10  seconds) 

9)  "Imagine  you  are  there. "(15  seconds) 

10)  "Imagine  the  sounds  or  the  silence  in  this  place." 
(20  seconds) 

11)  "Be  aware  of  how  you  feel  being  in  this  place. 
Think  of  what  you  would  do  that  is  relaxing  for  you."  (30 
seconds) 

12)  "Know  that  you  can  come  back  to  this  place  whenever 
you  want." (15  seconds) 

13)  "It's  time  to  leave  so  put  away  anything  you  read 
or  used."  (15  seconds) 

14)  "Take  yourself  from  there  to  here,  but  don't  open 
your  eyes  yet." (10  seconds) 

15)  "Stretch."  (10  seconds) 

16)  "Now  open  your  eyes." (Give  them  a  few  minutes  so 
they  don't  feel  rushed.) 

Discussion  of  Exercise 

"How  did  that  feel?"    (Answers  will  generally  indicate 
it  was  relaxing.)     When  students  are  at  high  energy  this, 
or  something  like  it,  will  help  them  focus  on  seat  work  or  on 
classroom  activities  again.     It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to 
do  something  like  this    but  it  saves  time  and  the  hassles 
of  disciplining  for  order  in  the  long  run.     It  is  a  more 
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efficient  means  of  behavior  management  to  direct  the  energy 
than  to  be  always  fighting  it. 

Planning  a  Classroom  Schedule 
Returning  to  planning  a  schedule,  you  can  now  schedule 
appropriate  energy  management  breaks  into  the  schedule. 
To  finish  this  fit  into  the  schedule  the  other  subjects  that 
need  to  be  covered.     Be  realistic  about  what  can  be  done. 
Trying  to  fit  in  an  unrealistic  amount  of  material  is 
stressful  for  you  and  your  students.     As  you  work  on 
scheduling,  try  to  include  activities  that  are  active 
learning  projects  requiring  some  kind  of  movement,  as  well 
as  activities  that  must  be  done  sitting.  Scheduling  subjects 
that  lend  themselves  to  more  activity  for  those  times  of  the 
day  when  the  students  are  restless  or  lethargic  will  also 
cut  down  on  behavior  management  problems . 

Feelings  of  Control  in  the  Classroom 
Once  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  the  schedule,  the 
students  should  be  made  aware  of  it.     In  some  classes  it 
will  be  possible  to  allow  the  students  to  participate  in 
the  planning  of  the  schedule.     This  increases  their 
involvement  and  their  feelings  of  control.      (Refer  back  to 
the  second  workshop  and  the  importance  of  control.) 

Other  ways  to  increase  a  sense  of  control  for  the 
students  are  important  for  their  value  in  reducing 
the  stress  of  feeling  out  of  control  or  helpless.  One 
way  is  to  give  the  students  structured  choices  of 
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assignments.     If  there  are  two  or  three  ways  an  assignment 
could  be  completed  satisfactorily  give  the  students  the 
choice.     Some  teachers  are  able  to  make  weekly  assignments 
for  the  students.     The  students  must  then  learn  to  budget 
their  time. 

Both  the  teachers  and  the  students  need  to  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  control  and  challenge.     Teaching  is  a 
consensual  process.     There  must  be  cooperation  in  the 
learning  process.     There  must  be  respect.     The  teacher  is 
a  group  leader.     He  or  she  orchestrates  the  dynamic  of  the 
classroom.     In  doing  this  the  teacher  can  use  a  number  of 
principles  to  reduce  stress.     Control  and  challenge  are  two. 
It  is  important  to  have  involvement  on  the  part  of  all 
members,  and  part  of  the  effective  involvement  of  the  group 
without  stress  is  an  order  or  structure  that  is  stable. 

Having  a  schedule  that  all  students  understand  reduces 
the     uncertainty  and  the  potential  for  ambiguity 
and  stress.     Students  should  be  prepared  for  changes 
whenever  possible.     Surprises  can  be  fun,  but  they  also 
increase  the  stressor  factor.     Don't  take  all  the  surprise 
out  of  the  classroom    but  be  aware  of  what  it  does  and 
plan  for  it. 

Communication  in  the  Classroom 
A  few  simple  communication  guidelines  will  cut  through 
a  lot  of  discipline  problems.     "UVhy"  always  results  in  an 
excuse.     Eliminate  why  from  frequent  use.     Don't  ask.  If 
there  is  an  important  reason  the  student  will  be  sure  to 
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make  it  known,  otherwise,  the  teacher  spends  a  lot  of  time 
listening  to  defensive  stories. 

Another  communication  no-no  is  "If  ...   I'll."  What 
children  learn  from  that  is  that  the  first  time  it  is 
always  okay.     As  negative  actions  get  immediate  responses 
instead  of  warning  students  learn  by  example. 

Another  negative  is  connecting  a  positive  statement  to 
a  negative  one  by  using  the  conjunction  "but."  The 
conjunction  "but"  takes  away  the  power  of  the  positive 
statement.     Let's  try  it.     Turn  to  the  person  beside  you. 
Each  of  you  make  three  positive,  but...  statements.  They 
will  run  something  like  this:     "I  like  the  way  you  are 
paying  attention,  but  you  should  sit  up  in  your  seat,"  or 
"I  like  the  way  you  are  sitting  quietly,  but  you  should  get 
to  work."     (This  should  take  only  about  3  minutes.)     Try  to 
make  two  separate  sentences  in  the  cases  where  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  feedback. 

People  learn  better  from  positive  feedback  than  from 
negative  feedback.     Let's  do  an  experiment  with  that 
statement. 

Feedback  Exercise 
Instructor  Directions 

For  this  exercise  you  will  need  two  volunteers,  one  for 
the  negative  feedback  part  and  one  for  the  positive  feedback 
part  of  the  activity.     For  the  first  part  send  your  first 
volunteer  out  of  the  room.     Have  the  group  decide  on  a 
relatively  simple  task  like  writing  on  the  blackboard  or 
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sitting  in  a  chair.     Every  time  the  person  does  something 
that  is  not  what  the  group  wants  the  person  to  do  they  are 
instructed  to  say  "no."     It  will  be  relatively  difficult 
to  get  the  person  to  do  the  task  unless  the  volunteer  is 
very  experimental  and  tries  many  things . 

Next  have  the  second  volunteer  leave  the  room.  Have 
the  group  decide  on  a  more  difficult  task  like  moving  a  chair 
to  a  certain  place  or  standing  in  the  chair.     Each  time  the 
person  does  something  approximating  what  the  task  is  have 
the  group  say  "yes."     The  person  will  learn  fairly  quickly. 
This  will  take  about  20-30  minutes. 

Exercise  Directions 

"Would  someone  be  willing  to  volunteer  to  be  the  subject 
of  this  experiment?"   (Take  anyone  who  volunteers.)  "Please 
leave  the  room  until  someone  tells  you  to  return. " 

"We  now  need  to  decide  on  a  fairly  simple  behavior  we 
want  the  subject  to  do."   (Group  decides.) 

"Every  time  the  subject  does  something  that  is  not  that 
behavior,  say  no."   (Have  the  person  return.)        (Perform  the 
experiment.     After  it  is  over,  ask  the  subject  how  she  or 
he  felt.     Generally  the  response  will  be  confused  or 
frustrated. ) 

"Let's  have  another  volunteer."   (Take  anyone  who 
volunteers . )    "Please  leave  the  room  until  someone  tells  you 
to  return.  " 

"Let's  choose  a  more  difficult  task."   (Group  decides.) 
"Everytime  the  person  does  anything  that  approximates  the 
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task  say  yes."   (Have  the  person  return  and  conduct  the 
experiment. ) 

Discussion  of  the  Exercise 

"How  did  it  feel  to  do  that?"   (Generally  the  response 
will  be  positive.     The  person  will  have  gotten  the  task  done 
without  too  much  trouble.     The  person  may  also  comment  on 
feeling  that  the  group  was  supporting  him  or  her.) 

Obviously  the  best  feedback  process  would  involve 
both  positive  and  negative  feedback.     What  is  important  to 
remember  is  the  value  of  positive  feedback  and  the  value 
of  being  specific.     The  more  specific  one  can  be  in 
feedback,  the  better  will  be  the  learning. 

Responsibility  Messages 
Instructor  Directions 

If  you  did  not  do  the  last  workshop  with  this  group, 
turn  back  to  that  section  and  give  the  introduction  to 
responsibility  messages  as  well  as  the  examples  that  are 
given  in  that  workshop. 

Take  the  applicable  problems  that  are  listed  on  the 
board  and  have  the  teachers  formulate  accurate  messages  of 
their  feelings.     An  example  is:     "I  feel  angry  when  the 
noise  level  gets  too  high  because  I  can't  hear  the  student 
with  whom  I'm  working."     Encourage  the  teachers  to  make 
statements  of  feelings  they  experience.     Have  the  person, 
with  the  groups  help  if  applicable,   formulate  an  appropriate 
responsibility  message. 
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Exercise  Directions 

"The  responsibility  messages  that  were  presented  in  the 
last  workshop  in  the  context  of  support  groups  are  also 
applicable  in  the  classroom. 

Let's  practice  this  skill  in  the  context  of  the 
problems  we  mentioned  earlier." 

Creative  Problem  Solving  Format 
Creative  problem  solving  is  an  art,  but  one  that 
can  be  learned  through  practice.     It  is  usually  good  to 
follow  a  format.     I  suggest  the  following  one: 

1)  Define  the  problem.     Be  specific  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  its  causes  and  effects. 

2)  Brainstorm.     This  means  that  all  group  members 
offer  ideas    no  matter  how  unrealistic.     All  ideas  are 
written  down  by  a  group  recorder.     The  ideas  should  not  be 
judged  at  this  point. 

3)  Take  a  break  for  coffee  or  to  stretch. 

4)  Return  to  the  group  and  proceed  to  evaluate 
solutions  in  terms  of  their  feasibility  and  their  usefulness 
for  solving  the  problem. 

5)  Agree  on  the  best  solution.      (Or  order  the  two 
or  three  best.) 

6)  Define  the  steps  needed  to  accomplish  this  and 
assign  responsibility  for  each  task. 

Problem  Solving  Exercise 
Exercise  Directions 

"Now,  break  into  groups  of  4  to  6 .  Using  all  that  has  been 
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presented  in  these  workshops,  take  a  problem  on  the  board, 
one  of  the  problems  we  identified  at  the  beginning  of  this 
workshop,  and  attack  it  in  your  group.     If  you  have  time, 
do  more  than  one  problem." 

Instructor  Directions 

While  they  are  doing  this,  make  yourself  available  to 
help  in  any  way  you  are  needed.     When  this  is  over  (20-30 
minutes)  have  each  group  share  its  solutions  to  the 
problems . 

Conclusion 

The  problems  of  stress  in  the  classroom  will  be 
lessened  with  the  use  of  the  materials  we've  worked  with 
today.     None  of  these  activities  are  complex    but  each  is 
useful.     Above  all  remember  that  what  happens  in  your 
classroom  should  be  interesting  and  challenging  to  you, 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  students.     Beyond  that,  the 
greatest  weapon  against  stress  is  a  sense  of  humor. 
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Suggested  Readings  For  the  Fourth  Workshop 


Alschuler,  A.,  Alkin,  S.,  Irons,  R.B. ,  McMullen,  R. ,  & 

Santiago-Wolporo,  N.     Social  literacy:     A  discipline 
game  without  losers.     Phi  Delta  Kappan,  April  1977, 
pp.  606-609. 

Combs,  A.W. ,  Avila,  D.L. ,   &  Purkey,  W.W.  Helping 

relationships;     Basic  concepts  for  the  helping 
professions .     Boston:     Allyn  and  Bacon,  1971. 

Fluegelman,  A.    (Ed.).     The  new  games  book.     Garden  City: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  1976. 

McCarty,  F.H.     Energy  and  stress  in  the  classroom. 

Cleveland,  OH:     Catalyst  Educational  Consultants,  1980. 

Purkey,  W.W.     Self  concept  and  school  achievement. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:     Prentice- Hall ,  1970. 

Woodstrup,  M.J.     Never  "why?"  nor  "If  I'll":     How  to 

cut  your  discipline  problems  by  50%.     Phi  Delta 
Kappan ,  April  1977,  p.  609. 


PILOT  FIELD  TESTING  OF  WORKSHOPS 
The  workshops  developed  in  the  present  model  were 
presented  in  three  different  settings.     They  were  considered 
pilot  presentations  for  the  purposes  of  collecting 
preliminary  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  workshops 
and  suggesting  directions  for  future  research  designs. 

Preliminary  Data  Collection  on  Pilot  Study 
College  of  Education  Students 

Testing  all  four  workshops.     The  full  series  of  these 
four  workshops  were  field  tested  with  college  students  who 
were  enrolled  in  an  elementary  education  program.     All  of 
these  students  were  observing  and  teaching  in  local  schools 
as  part  of  their  professional  training  during  the  time  they 
participated  in  the  workshops. 

One  two  hour  workshop  was  given  each  week.  Their 
sequencing  was  the  same  as  presented  in  this  model. 

One  week  after  the  fourth  and  last  workshop  the 
students  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  workshops.     They  were 
not  asked  to  put  their  names  or  other  identifying  marks  on 
the  questionnaires  in  order  to  provide  anonymity  and, 
hopefully,   to  increase  candor. 

Development  of  the  scale.     The  questionnaires  were 
designed  to  obtain  evaluation  on  the  perceived  value,  interest 
level,  and  usefulness  of  the  workshops  for  students  who  were 
working  in  teaching  environments  with  stressors  similar  to 
those  experienced  by  public  school  teachers.      (See  Appendix 
A  for  a  copy  of  each  type  of  questionnaire.)     The  first 
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seven  items  are  extreme  statements  about  their  reactions 
to  the  workshops  like:     "The  workshops  on  stress  management 
were  extremely  interesting."  and  "The  workshops  on  stress 
management  were  a  waste  of  time."     The  students  were  asked 
to  rate  each  statement  on  a  seven  point  scale  ranging 
from  3,  strongly  agree,  to  -3,  strongly  disagree.  Both 
positive  and  negative  statements  were  used  to  encourage 
thoughtf ulness  in  answering  and  to  check  on  responses  that 
were  made  without  processing  the  questions.     For  example, 
it  would  be  unlikely  that  a  person  would  answer  item  1, 
"Were  extremely  interesting,"  positively  and  answer  item  3, 
"Were  very  boring,"  also  positively.     Questions  8  through  11 
asked  what  was  most  liked  and  most  helpful  and  what  was 
least  liked  and  least  helpful.     Question  12  asked  for 
additional  comments.     The  order  of  the  questions  was  randomly 
assigned.     The  seven  point  scale  was  used  to  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  intensity  or  neutrality  of  the  responses. 
The  open  ended  questions,   8  through  12,  were  developed  to 
provide  more  feedback  to  the  writer  to  help  her  refine  the 
workshops . 

Nineteen  students  who  attended  all  four  workshops 
answered  the  questionnaires.     Their  evaluation  indicates 
that  they  perceived  the  workshops  as  being  of  value  to  them. 
The  mean  scores  of  the  questionnaire  items  are  as  follows: 

"The  workshops  on  stress  management: 

1-       Were  extremely  interstinq   (M  =  2.68) 

2.  Were  really  hard  to  get  into   (M  =  -1.78) 

3.  Were  very  boring   (M  =  -1.6  8) 
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4.  Got  me  extremely  involved   (M  =  1.78) 

5.  Really  helped  me  understand  the  topic  better 
(M  =  2.68) 

6.  Were  a  waste  of  time   (M  =  -2.26) 

7.  Were  extremely  useful  for  your  own  personal 
stress  management."    (M  =  2.42) 

The  comments  on  questions  8  through  12  clustered 
around  enjoying  and  using  the  exercises  that  were  taught 
in  the  workshops  and  wanting  more  workshops  on  this  topic. 
Ten  students  mentioned  that  the  exercises  and  their 
usefulness  outside  the  workshop  environment  were  the  most 
helpful  parts  of  the  workshops  for  them.     Three  students 
mentioned  that  the  information  about  stress  was  helpful. 
The  only  negative  comments  were  from  two  students  who  did 
not  like  the  time  spent  on  stress  theory  and  the  physiological 
description  of  the  stress  response.     Five  students  wanted 
to  have  the  workshops  extended  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Some  of  the  comments  are  listed  below: 

"When  I  used  the  exercises,  they  really  worked." 
"  (I  liked  most)   the  activities  that  I  could  bring  home 
with  me  and  those  that  I  could  use  with  my  class." 

"They   (the  presentations)  were  excellent.     I  very  much 
enjoyed  coming  to  the  sessions  and  have  shared  what  I've 
learned  with  other  friends  who  aren't  in  education." 

"(I  liked  most)   the  relaxing  atmosphere  in  the  class. 
The  information  was  very  well  presented." 

"They  were  interesting  and  helped  me  in  dealing  with 
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my  own  stress  problems." 

"Extremely  interesting." 

"I  really  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was  too  rushed.     I  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  more  time  with  stress  because  I  know 
there's  a  lot  more  to  cover  and  I  know  it  would  be  helpful, 
healthful  to  me." 

"Will  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
courses  I  have  taken." 

"Made  me  think." 

The  response  of  students  to  the  workshops  after  the 
formal  evaluations  have  been  interesting.     Several  students 
sought  out  the  writer  to  share  that  they  are  continuing  to 
use  the  techniques  and  information  gained  in  the  workshops 
in  their  lives  and  in  their  classrooms  with  beneficial 
results . 

Testing  the  second  workshop.     The  second  workshop 
was  presented  alone  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  first 
workshop  included  at  the  beginning  of  the  workshop  to 
another  group  of  students  in  the  same  elementary  education 
program  as  the  group  that  tested  the  complete  series  of 
workshops.     The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  ascertain 
the  usefulness  of  this  workshop  and  to  test  the  integrity 
of  an  individual  workshop  outside  the  context  of  the  whole 
series.     Twelve  students  participated  in  this  evaluation. 
(See  Appendix  A  for  the  Evaluation  for  Stress  Management 
Workshop  II:     Mental  Moderators  of  Stress.) 

In  evaluating  the  clarity  of  the  goals  of  the  session. 
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five  students  stated  that  they  were  very  clear,  six  found 
them  quite  clear,  and  one  found  them  clear.     No  student 
evaluated  the  goals  as  fairly  clear  or  unclear.     The  amount 
of  material  covered  was  too  much  for  two  students, 
satisfactory  for  ten  students,  and  no  students  responded 
that  the  material  was  too  little.     A  new  skill  or  attitude 
resulted  from  this  workshop  for  eleven  students  and  one 
student  did  not  acquire  anything  new  as  a  result  of  the 
workshop.  A  rating  of  the  value  of  the  workshop  as  essential 
was  made  by  two  students,  four  rated  it  as  valuable,  six 
rated  it  of  some  value,  and  no  one  rated  the  workshop 
as  having  no  value. 

In  this  workshop  evaluation,  like  the  evaluation  of 
the  whole  series  of  workshops,  the  most  useful  elements  were 
the  exercises  for  managing  stress.     There  were  no  comments 
that  indicated  a  problem  with  using  this  workshop  out  of  the 
context  of  the  series. 

College  of  Business  Students 

The  writer  was  asked  to  present  a  lecture  on  stress 
management  to  a  large  class  of  business  students.  This 
opportunity  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  using  workshops 
on  stress  management  with  a  large  group  was  accepted.  The 
class  consisted  of  800  students,   300  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  workshop  and  500  who  viewed  the 
presentation  on  video  tape  later  the  same  day.  Twenty-six 
students  from  the  large  lecture  section  and  twenty- two 
students  from  the  video  section  were  chosen  at  random  to 
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complete  the  questionnaire  on  their  reactions  to  the 
presentation.      (See  Appendix  A  for  a  copy  of  the  Business 
Class  Evaluation  Form.) 

Of  the  4  8  students  selected  to  evaluate  this  workshop 
46  or  96%  judged  the  workshop  feasible  for  a  class 
presentation  for  a  large  group.     It  was  found  to  be 
perceived  as  worth  presenting  to  the  next  quarter  class  by 
44  of  the  48  students,  or  91.67%.     Ratings  were  made  on  a 
seven  point  scale  using  the  same  values  and  items  that  were 
used  with  the  evaluation  of  the  full  four  workshops.  The 
mean  scores  of  the  items  are  as  follows: 

"The  class  presentation  on  stress  given  by  Ms.  Peters: 

1.  Was  extremely  interesting   (M  =  1.88) 

2.  Was  really  hard  to  get  into   (M  =  -1.61) 

3.  Was  very  boring   (M  =  -1.56) 

4.  Got  me  extremely  involved   (M  =  1.34) 

5.  Really  helped  m.e  understand  the  topic  better 
(M  =  1.94) 

6.  Was  a  waste  of  time   (M  =  -2.02) 

7.  Was  extremely  useful  for  your  own  personal 
stress  management   (M  =  1.68) 

The  comments  indicated  that  m.any  students  liked  the 
stress  management  workshop  and  that  they  found  it  "timely," 
"interesting,"  and  "useful."     One  student  did  not  like  it 
and  another  found  it  a  waste  of  time.     There  was  some 
negative  feedback  about  the  quality  of  the  visual  aids. 
This  difficulty  was  caused  by  a  miscalculation  of  the  writer 
in  the  size  of  writing  that  is  visable  over  video  monitors. 
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In  the  future  there  should  be  less  material  presented  on 
a  monitor  at  a  time.     The  professor  of  this  class  has  been 
evaluating  large  group  exercise  in  each  class  session  with 
these  students.     His  response  to  their  evaluations  of  the 
workshop  was  that  compared  to  other  ratings  these  scores  were 
extremely  favorable. 

Law  Professors 

The  first  workshop  was  also  presented  to  a  group  of 
law  professors  at  the  Southeastern  Clinical  Legal  Educators 
Conference.     The  purpose  of  this  field  test  was  to 
evaluate  the  value  of  this  workshop  with  a  different  group 
of  educators . 

No  actual  data  was  collected  from  the  clinical  legal 
educators.     The  importance  of  this  topic,  however,  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  although  this  was  scheduled  as 
an  optional  meeting  and  was  held  at  4:00  P.M.   after  a  full 
day  of  sessions,   60%  of  the  conferees  stayed  for  the 
workshop.     During  the  workshop  there  was  active  participation 
and  no  sign  of  restlessness.     The  educators  were  so  involved 
with  the  workshop  that  it  ran  over  the  time  limit  by  fifteen 
minutes  with  no  non-verbal  indication  that  the  time  was  over. 
The  responses  by  the  participants  to  the  workshop  leader 
were  many  and  all  positive. 

Discussion  and  Directions  for  Further  Research 
The  pilot  field  testing  indicates  the  positive  potential 
of  developing  workshops  to  teach  people  skills  to  use  in 
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managing  their  stress.     It  was  particularly  encouraging  to 
find  that  the  students  who  had  the  full  series  of  workshops 
were  using  the  techniques  for  themselves,  in  their  classrooms , 
and  with  their  friends.  The  positive  evaluations  indicate  the 
need  for  further  research  in  this  area.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
this  presentation  four  assumptions  basic  to  the  nature  of  the 
workshops  were  made.     These  assumptions  were: 

1.  If  teachers  are  more  aware  of  the  effects  of  stress 
and  their  own  stress  reactions,  they  will  know  where  to  begin 
their  problem  solving. 

2.  If  teachers  have  the  understanding  of  and  methods 
for  coping  with  stress,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  suffer 
stress  diseases  and  teacher  burnout. 

3.  If  teachers  are  less  stressed,  they  will  have  more 
energy  for  teaching. 

4.  Less  stressful  classroom  environments  will  benefit 
both  teachers  and  students. 

These  assumptions  could  well  serve  as  working  hypotheses 
for  further  research  evaluations  of  the  workshop.  For  example, 
the  pilot  data  indicate  an  increased  awareness  of  stress 
symptoms  and  a  problem  solving  response  to  these  symptoms  as 
a  result  of  these  workshops.  A  systematic  study  of  awareness 
of  symptoms  and  stress  intervention  strategies  would  test 
this  assumption.  Daily  diaries  or  end  of  the  day  checklists 
of  symptoms  experienced  and  resultant  strategies  would  be  two 
ways  to  gather  this  data. 

An  awareness  of  symptoms  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
understanding  of  and  methods  for  coping  with  stressors. 
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Teachers  who  do  have  the  awareness  and  the  skills  to  cope 
with  stress  should  develop  less  disease  and  be  more 
positive  about:  their  teaching  experience.     Research  on  the 
health  of  teachers,  the  number  of  days  of  sick  leave  taken, 
and  attitudes  toward  teaching  would  test  this  assumption. 

Self  report  and  observation  are  useful  measurement 
tools  in  testing  the  third  assiamption.  The  energy  level  of 
teachers  should  be  apparent  to  trained  observers  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  projects  they  do  with  students  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  level  of  the  students  as  measured  by  related 
questions  asked,  time  on  task,  and  student  ratings  of  the 
projects.     The  expected  direction  of  change  after  stress 
management  work  would  be  toward  more  interesting  and 
creative  projects. 

The  knowledge  of  ways  to  reduce  stress  in  the  classroom 
should  increase  the  positive  attitudes  of  both  students  and 
teachers.     Achievement  scores  of  students  and  attitudes  of 
teachers  and  students  toward  school  would  be  areas  to 
examine  for  change. 

Two  other  measures  for  testing  the  usefulness  of  these 
workshops  for  teachers  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  number 
and  intensity  of  stressors  in  the  classroom  before  doing  the 
workshop  and  after  the  series  is  completed,  and  a  test  of 
perceived  control  in  the  classroom  before  and  after  the  workshops  . 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  writer  to  continue  research 
in  this  area.  As  a  pilot  field  study  these  preliminary  data 
provide  a  starting  point  for  other*  more  sophisticated. 
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research  in  this  area.     The  development  of  these  workshops 
is  based  on  research  in  the  area  of  stress  theory.  The 
exercises  used  in  the  workshops  are  all  derived  from  and  are 
consistent  with  the  physical,  psychological  and  social 
research  on  stress. 

In  researching  this  area,  it  was  easy  to  find  common 
sense  prescriptions  for  stress  management,  but  no  where  was 
this  writer  able  to  find  the  synthesis  of  research  with 
skills  training.     There  are  books  and  articles  on  the 
importance  of  particular  stress  management  techniques,  but 
this  puts  together  a  comprehensive  theory  and  derives  stress 
management  techniques  consistent  with  the  theory,  the 
research  and  the  experience  of  teachers. 

The  value  of  these  workshops  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  one  group  of  teachers.     They  can  also  be 
easily  adapted  for  use  in  other  professions.     The  theory 
and  the  exercises  are  common  to  the  experience  of  all 
humans  after  stressful  situations,  and  the  examples  can  be 
changed  to  make  the  material  meaningful  to  whichever 
profession  is  being  taught. 

Stress  is  among  the  worst  diseases  in  our  industrialized 
culture.     Coping  with  stress  is  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  our  time.     The  value  of  the  development  of 
techniques  for  coping  with  this  killer  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.     This  is  particularly  important  for  teachers 
who  as  a  profession  are  indicating  a  need  for  better 
stress  management  programs. 


APPENDIX  A:     EVALUATION  MATERIALS 
EVALUATION  OF  STRESS  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  SERIES 

Please  rate  your  reactions  to  the  four  workshop  series  on 
STRESS  MANAGEMENT.     Thank  you. 

Please  use  the  following  scale  for  questions  1  through 

7: 

3  -  Strongly  Agree  -3  -  Strongly  Disagree 

2  -  Moderately  Agree  -2  -  Moderately  Disagree 

1  -  Slightly  Agree  -1  -  Slightly  Disagree 

0  -  Indifferent 
The  workshops  on  stress  management: 

  1.  Were  extremely  interesting 

  2.  Were  really  hard  to  get  into 

  3.  were  very  boring 

  4 .  Got  me  extremely  involved 

  5.  Really  helped  me  understand  the  topic  better 

  6 .  Were  a  waste  of  time 

  7.  Were  extremely  useful  for  your  own  personal 

stress  management 

8.  What  did  you  like  MOST  about  them? 

9 .  What  would  you  like  to  see  changed  next  time  around? 

10.  What  did  you  find  least  helpful? 

11.  What  did  you  find  most  helpful? 

12.  Additional  comments  on  the  stress  management 
presentations : 
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EVALUATION  FOR  STRESS  MANAGEMENT  WORKSHOP  II: 
IffiNTAL  MODERATORS  OF  STRESS 
Please  answer  the  following  questions: 

  1.     How  clear  were  the  goals  of  this  session? 

a.  Very  clear  b.  Quite  clear  c.  Clear  d.  Fairly 
clear    e.  Unclear 

  2 .     How  did  you  respond  to  the  amount  of  material 

covered  in  this  session? 

a.  Too  much    b.   Satisfactory    c.  Too  little 

  3.     Did  the  session  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new 

skill  or  attitude? 

a.  Yes    b.  No     If  yes,  what  new  skill  or  attitude 
did  you  acquire? 
If  no,  why  not? 


  4.     How  useful  do  you  think  that  this  session  will  be 

to  you? 

a.  Of  little  value  b.  Of  some  value  c.  Valuable 
d.  Essential 

5.     What  did  you  find  most  helpful  during  this  session? 


6.     What  did  you  find  least  helpful? 
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7.     What  should  have  been  included  that  wasn't? 


8 .     What  could  be  done  to  improve  this  presentation  in  the 
future? 


9.     Principal  or  Supervisor:     I  have  heard  some  comments  from 
parents  of  children  in  your  classroom  about  your  teaching. 
I  would  like  to  observe  you  tomorrow  during  the  morning. 

V7ould  this  be  a  stressful  situation  for  you?     How  would  you 

handle  it?     If  this  is  stressful,  what  could  you  do  to  help 

yourself  in  this  situation? 


10.     Other  comments? 
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BUSINESS  CLASS  EVALUATION  FORiM 

Please  rate  your  reactions  to  Ms.  Peter's  overall 
presentation  on  STRESS  and  STRESS  r4ANAGEMENT .     Thank  you. 

Date    Room   

Section   (Live  or  TV)   

Please  use  the  following  scale  for  questions  1 

through  6 : 

3  =  Strongly  Agree  -3  =  Strongly  Disagree 

2  =  Moderately  Agree  -2  =  Moderately  Disagree 

1  =  Slightly  Agree  -1  =  Slightly  Disagree 

0  =  Indifferent 
The  class  presentation  on  stress  given  by  Ms.  Peters: 


1. 

V7as  extremely  interesting 

2. 

Was  really  hard  to  get  into 

3. 

Was  very  boring 

4. 

Got  me  extremely  involved 

5. 

Really  helped  me  understand  the  topic  better 

6. 

Was  a  waste  of  time 

7. 

Was  extremely  useful  for  your  own  personal 

stress  management. 

Was  it  feasible  to  do  this  presentation  in  a  class  of  this 
size?  Yes   No   

All  in  all,  is  it  worth  including  this  presentation  on 
stress  and  stress  management  in  next  quarter's 
class?  Yes  No 

What  did  you  like  MOST  about  it? 

What  would  you  like  to  see  changed  next  time  around? 
Additional  comments  on  the  stress  management  presentation: 


I 


APPENDIX  B:  GLOSSARY 

Adrenaline  -  A  hormone  produced  by  the  adrenal  medulla 
during  the  alarm  reaction. 

Adrenals  -  Endocrine  glands  situated  directly  above  the 
kidneys . 

Adrenocorticotrophic  hormone   (ACTH)   -  A  horm.one  secreted 

by  the  pituitary  gland  which  stimulate  the  growth 
and  function  of  the  adrenal  cortex.     It  signals 
the  adrenals  to  activate  part  of  the  stress 
response . 

Corticords  -  Hormones  produced  by  the  adrenals  during  the 
stress  response. 

Hypothalamus  -  A  part  of  the  brain  which  regulates  hormone 
secretion  and  which  seems  to  be  active  in 
emotional  processes . 

Pituitary  -  A  small  endocrine  gland  embedded  in  the  skull 
directly  below  the  hypothalamus. 
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